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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



Ten years have elapsed since the following 
" Sketch " was first published. The historical 
part, which can be regarded only in the light 
of a compilation, was originally read as an 
Essay to a Society of Young Men. The first 
edition has been long out of print, and the 
Author had no desire that it should again 
appear before the public. He had hoped that 
it might have been entirely superseded ere 
this by a popular history, embracing the same 
eventful period, from the pen of some one 
who would have done justice to the subject 

In the absence of such a work, and at the 
urgent request of friends, the present edition 
has been revised and considerably enlarged, 
bringing down the Sketch to the present day. 
The many important changes which have taken 
place during the last ten years rendered these 
additions necessary; and it would V^^n^ V^^^:^ 
easy to have extended it Xo doxiXJva S^.^ ^^^%«ss2^* ^ 

\ 



VI PREFACE. 

lensfth. But the Author wished it still to 
preserve the character of an outline ; his chief 
desire being to stimulate those into whose 
hands it may fall to a further search into 
the history and principles of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

The times demand such studies. The con- 
troversies of the seventeenth Century, in which 
the Presbyterians took so prominent a part, 
are revived. And now, when a sifting inquiry 
is being instituted into every religious creed 
and order of Church government, the mem- 
bers of a Christian society are imperatively 
called upon "to be ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh them a rea- 
son of the hope that is in them with meekness 
and fear,*" and to be fully persuaded in their 
own minds, that they belong to a Church which 
enjoys the blessing, because founded upon the 
pracles of the living and the jealous God. 
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SKETCH OF PRESBYTERIANISM, 



i'c. Sfc. 



John Wickliffe has been fitly styled " The i374. 

Wickliffe 
Morning Star of the Reformation." He fiourished 

in the fourteenth century, and was Professor of 
Divinity in Oxford for several years. The opinions 
entertained by him concerning the Romish Church, 
were the same as those professed by Protestants of 
the present day. He likewise inculcated the identity 
of bishops and presbyters, and objected to imposed 
forms of prayer, and the use of what he terms 
" mystical significant ceremonies of human inven- 
tion" in religious worship. In these respects he 
maintained the peculiar doctrines by which Pres- 
byterians have been distinguished from the Epis- 
copal Church of England. 

The storm of persecution which was raised against 1 534. 
Wickliffe and his followers, checked the progress of vin7 
the reformation until the time of Henry VIII, who 
from secular motives, renounced the supremacy of 
the pope, and claimed to be recognised the only 
supreme head on earth of the Church of England, 
(1534.) This was the first step towards a national 
reformation : but the Church thus only exchanged 
one earthly head for another, nv\lo^ Ta»si^\fc%k\i'5jQs^. 
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in doctrine and discipline, she was bound to receive 
and obey, equally as she had been those of the pope. 
For it was enacted that the king or queen hath 
" full power and authority to hear and determine 
all manner of causes ecclesiastical, &c." and that 
" nothing shall be proclaimed or published in the 
Church, but what is prescribed in the rules of the 
Book of Common Prayer, or enjoined by the king, 
&c.;" and the same is continued to the present day. 

1547, Edward VI. succeeded his father Henry (1547) ; 

^^^ and in his reign, exertions were made to promote a 
gradual reform in the doctrine, worship, and dis- 
cipline of the Established Church. Protestant di- 
vines from the Continent were encouraged to come 
to England, who greatly contributed to introduce 
and extend the principles of the reformation : and 
it is worthy of observation, that during this reign, 
two orders only, of officers were recognised to be in 
the Church, bishops and deacons ; and consequently 
bishops and priests or presbyters were considered as 
but different ranks or degrees of the same order, 
and the form of ordaining both was the same. The 
ministers of the Church of England also gave the 
right hand of fellowship to ministers who had been 
ordained otherwise than by bishops (or rather pre- 
lates) : there being no dispute about re-ordination, 
in order to church preferment, until the latter end 
of the reign of queen Elizabeth.* 

* See "Neal's History of the Puritans/* and "Burnet's 
History of the Reformation," in which a full account of the 
ecclesiastical history of this, and the following century, is 
given. An excellent volume has lately been published in 
"Nelson's Puritan Divines," entitled "The History of the 
Jtm'tansm England," by Plrofessor StoweW, oi tYv^lnde^erv^ervt 



The premature death of Edward, however, put a ,, i553 

Mary, 
stop to .the progress which a better cpder of things 

was making; and after the accession of Mary (July, . 
1553,) popery was re-established, and accompanied 
by the most severe persecutions against the Pro- 
testants, which forced many of them to flee their Reform 
country, and seek an asylui!n in Switzerland and 
Grermany. Many of the ministers during their 
exile, had the charge of congregations at Frankfort, , 
Greneva, Strasburg, Zurich, &c. ; and a difference 
of opinion then arose among them, producing a 
separation which afterwards was widened, and has 
existed to the present day. The one party was for 
resting satisfied with what king Edward had begun, 
and insisted upon the use of the forms which he 
had established : — the other was anxious to effect a 
greater reformation, — ^to establish a plain, simple, 
and serious mode of worship, and a system of Church 
government and discipline— -conformed as nearly as 
possible to the Word of God, and similar to that 
which had been matured by Calvin. One of the 
chiefs of this latter party was John Elnox, who was 
minister of the English congregation at Frankfort, 
but removed to Greneva in consequence of these 

College, Rotherham; to be followed by "The History of the 
English Nonconformists." Such publications are very season- 
able. 

John Knox's labours were eminently successful during this 
reign in the north of England; first at Berwick in 1549, and 
afterwards at Newcastle, to which he was removed in 1551, as a 
"sphere of greater usefulness." He continued there till 1554 — 
preaching also in Morpeth, Alnwick, Carlisle, and other towns 
in the north — ^when he was obliged to flee to thi^ Oyo^Qc&Li£G&.. — 
Mc Cri^s Life of Knox, ' ^ 
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differences. He at length returned to Edinbui^b, 
May 2, 1559,%nd was honoured of God to. be the 
great instrument in the Reformation in Scotland. 

abcth. Upon the accession of Elizabeth (Nov. 1558) the 
Protestant religion was again regarded with favour, 
those who had been imprisoned on account of it 
were set at liberty, and the exiles returned home. 
The queen, jealous of her authority, gave a pre- 
ference to the party who supported Prelacy. The 
Presbyterians hoped to have been placed on an 
equal footing with them ; but as they considered the 
reformation, so far as it had yet been carried to be 
really defective, and presumed to recommend a 
further change in some things, they were discoun- 
tenanced, rebuked, and at last suppressed by law. 

itans. At that time they obtained the name of Puritans 
from the strictness of their principles, and the 
regularity of their lives, and from their desire to 
establish a purer method of worship than that which 
was then observed. To their influence, we owe 
many of the external decencies of religious life, so 
observable in our country. Blunt, who is no friend 
to their principles, remarks,* •' it must be admitted, 
we apprehend, that the more decent and devout 
observance of Sunday, for which England is still 
remarkable, not only above Catholic, but even above 
other reformed countries, is to be greatly ascribed 
to this all-powerful principle," viz. Puritanism. 
They were also called Nonconformists^ from re- 
fusing to conform unreservedly to the ceremonies, 

* "History of the Reformation in England^'' an interesting 
volume. 
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and services, and wearing of vestments which the 
queen had commanded* At this time the celebrated 
Cartwright flourished, who held the Margaret pro- Cart, 
fessorship at Cambridge, and who, from his great 
talent and piety, has obtained the honourable title of 
the " father of the Puritans." The first PresbyUry 
was held at Wandsworth, in Surrey, in 1572 : — 
Synods of Nonconformists were also occasionally 
held ; and one of the charges brought against Cart- 
wright, when before the High Commission, was the 
frequenting of such meetings, and promoting the 
adoption of a new form of discipline. 

In the Convocation, 1562 — 3, at which the ^ ^^^^ 

Convoa 

XXXIX Articles were agreed upon^ various pro- tion. 
positions were made to remove from the Church 
practices which were deemed unscriptural. A 
paper signed by eighteen deans and archdeacons, 
and eighteen proctors, proposing the following al- 
terations was then submitted : " The use of organs 
to be discontinued — the sign of the cross in bap- 
tism to be omitted — kneeling at the Communion to 
be left indifferent — all saints'-days and holy-days to 
be abrogated, and only the Sundays in the year, 
and principal feasts of Christ to be observed — in all 
parish churches the minister in common prayer to 
turn his face toward the people — in conducting the 
service, the use of a surplice to be sufficient (caps 
and gowi^ not being enforced)." 

On being put to the vote, forty-three were in 
favour, and thirty-Jive against these alterations ; 
but proxies being allowed, the final numbers were^ 
fifty-eight for, and fifty-nm^ a.^«Iva&\. >iJsvfc TasJCx^^^ 
which was consequeutly loal \>7 oue ^^^^1 • ^T«ns8» 
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division clearly shows that the great body of the 
clergy, (with whom it altogether originated) were 
convinced of the soundness of the-views held by the 
Nonconformists, though they either deemed the 
points of difference of inferior moment, or did not 
possess the courage and firmness necessary to face 
the consequences of adhering to them. As to 
the character of these conforming but reforming 
clergy. Sir James Mackintosh says : " Those who 
were somewhat inferior in numbers, appear to 
have been of more weight, if considered either as 
men of learning, or numbering among them nearly 
all the voluntary exiles for religion." Were the 
members of the Church of England in the present 
day, who rely so much upon antiquity, to study a 
little more attentively the views of the early Eng- 
lish reformers, they would surely abate somewhat 
of their exclusiveness. 

Hallam, one of the most pains-takiug and accu- 
rate of historians, in speaking of the relative strength 
of parties at that time, says, " I conceive the Church 
of England party to have been the least numerous 
of the three (Roman Catholic, Church of England, 
and Puritan,) during this reign. The Puritans, or 
those who favoxured them, had a majority among the 
Protestant gentry, in the queen's days. It is agreed 
on all hands, and is quite manifest that they pre- 
dominated in the House of Commons. But that 
house was composed, as it ever has been, of the 
prinqipal landed proprietors, and as much repre- 
sented the general wish of the community, when it 

anded a further reform in religious matters, as 
MDjr other subjects. One would, imsngme \>7 \)afc 
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manner in which some express themselves, that the 
discontented were a small faction, who by some un- 
accountable means, in despite of the government and 
the natiofiy formed a majority of all parliaments 
under Elizabeth and her two successors." * 

The advocates of Presbyterian principles exerted 
a most salutary influence on the English Church 
during the whole of this reign. They advanced 
the Protestant cause by presenting a vigilant and 
vigorous resistance to the encroachments of popery, 
and prevented the Church from being again over- 
run with such of the Romish usages as it had 
formerly renounced. Maintaining a loyal and peace- 
able behaviowr,t they yet ceased not amidst many 
sufferings and privations to raise their testimony 
against whatever seemed to them a departure from 
the simplicity of the gospel ; and their efPoiis were 
to some extent successful in promoting a further 
reformation of the national establishment. 

James L, while king of Scotland, had professed 1602, 
great attachment to Presbyterian principles, so that ^^^^^ ^ 
when the kingdoms were united under one sove- 

* " Hallam's Constitutional History of England," I. 186. 

t Their petitions for redress were usually prefaced by a 
warm declaration of attachment to the constitution and the 
person of the sovereign, — a feeling which persecution failed 
to extinguish. Stubbs, who for publishing some remarks on 
the projected marriage between Elizabeth and the Roman 
Catholic Duke of Anjou, was sentenced along with the printer 
to lose his right hand, is mentioned by Camden, who wit- 
nessed the execution of this cruel punishment in the Market- 
place, Westminster, as having, immediately on losing his right 
hand, taken off his hat with his left, «a^ ^avi\»\, " ^c^ti^'sjw?^ 
the Queen/^ 
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reign, in 1602, the Puritans in England looked for 
that liberty of conscience, and reformation of abuses, 
for which hitherto they had in vain contended. 
They were encouraged in this expectation by the 
knowledge that when Cartwright and several of his 
nonconforming brethren were imprisoned by the 
High Commissioner, James himself wrote a letter 
to the queen, beseeching her majesty " for his cause 
and intercession to relieve them of their present 
strait." But they were sorely disappointed. The 
accession of James to the English throne was the 
signal for an attempt to crush Presbyterian prin- 
ciples, not only in England, but also in Scotland. 
By his sudden renunciation of Presbyterianism and 
by his persecution of the Puritans, this monarch has 
exhibited a want of consistency and of religious 
principle almost unparalleled. The parasitical spirit 
of the higher orders of the English clergy of that 
period, especially those who frequented the court, 
was well suited to the vain and domineering dispo- 
sition of the king : and under the guidance of 
Archbishop Bancroft the rights of conscience were 
further invaded — the observance of saints* days — 
the wearing of vestments — and the reading of the 
Book of Sports from the pulpit every Sabbath-day, 
were enforced under pain of suspension, imprison- 
ment, and banishment. Hence many godly ministers 
were silenced ; and others left with their people for 
Holland, where they established churches according 
to the Presbyterian model. 

Hitherto the ground of dispute between the 

Prelatical and the Presbyterian party had been 

^hJefjr coD£ned to the modes oi ^oTft\si^ ^safli 
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church government. All the Protestant divines 
of the Reformed Church, whether Puritans or 
others, seemed indeed hitherto of one mind ahout 
the doctrines of faith. But towards the latter end 
of queen Elizabeth's reign, there arose a party who 
were first for softening, and then for overthrowing, 
the received opinions concerning predestination, 
perseverance, free-will, effectual grace, and the 
extent of Christ's redemption. " Opposite views 
then came to be entertained in James I's reign, of 
the meaning in which the doctrinal parts of the 
XXXIX Articles ought to be received. It has 
often been disputed, whether these articles admit 
of an Arminian or a Calvinistic interpretation. 
And perhaps, while some will say it is their sin- 
gular merit, others may think it is their glaring 
defect, that they are not perfectly explicit on cer- 
tain points of gospel theology. But be this as it 
may, we know that they were drawn up before 
Arminianism had found among Protestants one to 
give it a name and currency ; — they were for half 
a century held in a Calvinistic sense, not only by 
the Puritans, but by their opponents — and in this 
sense they were publicly owned by the king, and 
the united hierarchy, seeing that the represen- 
tatives of the British churches were instructed to 
give their suffi-ages against the remonstrants at the 
Synod of Dort, 1618. It was shortly after this, 
that the Court began to discover political reasons 
for encouraging Arminian sentiments ; " Laud, 
who in 1617, had accompanied the king in his 
journey to Scotland, being supposed to hajf^ \s\.- 
spired his majesty with a Ai^aA. q?1 ^'aS;:^SxsN!8Bi.> 
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though his majesty had distinguished himself as a 
polemic against Vorstius, the successor of Armi- 
nius at Leyden. Under the influence of the Court, 
and following its example, " the more secular and 
ambitious among the clergy resolved to find, or to 
make. Scriptural reasons for adopting these views. 
Hence doctrines of this stamp became fashion- 
able, and spread extensively among a certain class 
of divines. The effect, however of this, was that 
a large portion of the most grave and learned 
among the Episcopalians were induced to attach 
themselves to the Presbyterian party, who were 
unanimous in rejecting the loose and dangerous 
views of doctrine that had now become prevalent."* 

625. Charles I, under the guidance of Archbishop 

xlcs T 

Laud — the idol of the Puseyites of the present 
day— exhibited an utter disregard of the rights of 
the people, and privileges of parliament, and pro- 
ceeded to the most arbitrary measures, both in 
Church and State ; which at length brought mat- 
ters to a crisis, and the succeeding twenty years 
embrace a very important period in the history of 
Presbyterianism in England. From the circum- 
stances already noticed, it will not appear a matter 
of surprise that a large proportion of the nation 
should have been ready to adopt the more perfect 
form of that kind of church polity to which they 
were long inclined — ^which was at once simple and 
effective, and which had, after due trial, succeeded 

* See an able article by a Minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in England in the "Presbyterian Review," vol. vi. 
p. 618; quoted flgain pages 30^ 41, 43. 
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in securing the affections, and promoting the well- 
being of the people of Scotland in a very eminent 
degree. A remonstrance against Prelacy by the 
Presbyterian ministers was accordingly presented 
to the Commons, and favourably received by them 
in December 1640. The Parliameilt, influenced by 
the national voice, soon after summoned together Westmii 
the most able and learned men in the universities sembly. 
and the church, to consult on the best measures for 
advancing the moral and religious interests of the 
kingdom ; and '^ that such a government should be 
settled in the church, as may be most agreeable to 
God's holy word, and most apt to procure and pre- 
serve the peace of the church at home, and nearer 
agreement with the Church of Scotland, and the 
reformed churches abroad." This was the origin 
of the celebrated "Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
which met on the 1st July, 1643 ; and which drew 
up and prepared those admirable standards, which 
from the day of their adoption to this, have ren- 
dered an incalculable service to the cause of sound 
theology, and vital godliness. 

The Assembly met in the Chapel of Henry VII. 
in Westminster Abbey, and consisted of 121 Eng- 
lish Divines, ten Lords, and twenty Commoners, 
together with five Ministers and three Elders, who 
attended as Commissioners from the Church of 
Scotland. Baxter, whose writings are well known 
in the present day, says, " They were men of 
eminent godliness, learning, ministerial abilities, 
and fidelity ; and as far as I am able to judge by 
the information of history, an^Qi \yj ws^ Q'iJaKt wl- 
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dence, the christian world, since the days of the 
Apostles, had never a Synod of more exalted di- 
vines than this Synod, and the Synod of Dort." 
Amongst those who were most influential in the 
deliberations of this venerable body, the names of 
Dr. Twisse, the prolocutor. Dr. Lightfoot, Manton, 
Selden, Gataker, Greenhill, Palmer, Newcombe, 
Calamy and Arrowsmith, among the English di- 
vines—and of Henderson, BaiUie, Gillespie and 
Rutherford, among the Scotch, will ever stand 
conspicuous. * The Shorter Catechism was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, on the 5th No- 
vember, 1647 ; and the Larger on the 17th April, 
1648 ; and were ordered to be printed by authority, 
for public use, on the 15th September of that 
year. The former was intended for the instruction 
of Children — the latter for those who were more 
advanced, as well as for the purpose of a public 
exposition in the pulpit ; and both are so well 
known, and have been so generally approved and 
adopted by evangelical Christians of different de- 
nominations, as to be justly considered the noblest 
human productions in existence. The Confession 
of Faith embraces both doctrine and discipline, 
and was agreed to on the 20th June, 1648. 
idards These are the acknowledged and authorized 
J*' ^' Standards of faith and order in the widely ex- 
tc1i« tended Presbyterian Church, in Scotland- — in 
Ireland — in America, &c. They present a model 
of faith, full, yet condensed, for the instruction 
of the young and aged in the pure doctrines of 

* Hetherington's History of the Westminster Assembly 
gives an eloquent and faithful record of t\i\a pwiovX. 
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the Scriptures. Their simplicity, sublimity, weil- 
weighed accuracy, and adaptation to the great 
ends for which they were drawn up, have com- 
manded the admiration of all who have fairly 
studied them. They were framed exclusively 
from the Divine treasury, whose riches are heaped 
on the pages of the Confession and Catechisms 
with a copiousness and discrimination which sup- 
ply the best means of resolving the doubts and 
settling the faith of the Christian. These stand- 
ards were prepared both to defend and spread the 
truth ; — they form a guard of the Scriptures 
against licentious interpretations ; publicly tell 
the views of the Church in her exposition of 
the Bible, and offer also her testimony, by which 
she appears as a witness for her supreme and glo- 
rified Head : — and, moreover, by showing the 
friends of his blessed cause to one another, they 
become the bond of union among his disciples. 

These standards were shortly after approved Adopted 
of, and adopted by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. And it is to the circum- 
stance of the doctrines of the Scriptures being 
so widely diffused by means of these, — more 
especially by the teaching of the Shorter Cate- 
chism in families and parochial schools,— that 
orthodox views are so generally held in that 
country, — that Socinianism and Antinomianism 
with their concomitant errors prevail so little, 
and that there is more of sound theology and 
practical religion to be found there, than in any 
other land. England too lies uudav %y^^\. <cJ^'^~ 
tioDS to the labours of the Pxea'^j^Xfcww.v ^^ccX-^ ^ 
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these days, which have not been sufficiently ap- 
preciated and acknowledged. The good results 
of the measures introduced by them, were soon 
apparent in a higher tone of morality — and in 
the better observance of the Sabbath — a sure 
index of the state of religion among a people 
— so that historians tell us, " the City of Lon- 
don then began to wear a different face of religion 
to what it had formerly done." 

sbyte- In the year 1648, the Ordinance for the more 

nsm 

ibiished effectual settlement of the Presbyterian form of 
mgiand. ^5J^^J.Q]^ government received the sanction of both 

Houses of Parliament, and Presbyterianism be- 
came the established religion of England,* without 

* As an example of the mode of conductmg the business of 
the Church in those days, we are told in Flavel's Life, that 
having completed his studies at Oxford, and taken the degree 
of B.A., he was, after passing his examinations, April 27, 
1650, appointed to preach as a probationer and assistant to 
Mr. Walplate, the minister of Deptford, who was then aged and 
infirm. Six months afterwards the Presbytery, with a view 
to ordination appointed him a text, upon which he preached to 
their general satisfaction; and afterwards examining him as 
to his learning, &c. they set him apart to the work of 
the ministry, with prayer and imposition of hands, on 
October 17th, 1650. ... At a provincial synod in that county, 
(Devonshire), Mr. Flavel, though but a young man (twenty- 
three years old), was voted into the chair as Moderator, 
when he opened the assembly with a most devout and penitent 
prayer ; examined the candidates who offered themselves to 
trial for the ministry, with great learning ; stated the cases 
and questions proposed to them with much acuteness and 
judgment ; and on the whole demeaned himself with that 
gravity, piety, and seriousness, during his presidency, that all 
the ministers of the assembly admired and loved him . . . The 
mbabitants of Dartmouth, in 1656, unanimously chose him for 
their minister, and in prosecuting Yns trasvalBiXiQTi, ^ax^^ \2q& 
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lowever laying any penalty upon such of the 
people as refused to conform, or to submit to the 
liscipline of the church. Nevertheless, though 
:he principles and intrepidity of the men of these 
imes, are worthy of all admiration, — ^yet some of 
;heir measures appear strong in our days, and 
nconsistent with that forbearance and toleration 
pvhich the religion of Jesus unquestionably en- 
joins. An Act was passed against using the Book 
3f Common Prayer ; and many of the Episco- 
palian ministers were removed from their charges 
»nd their property sequestered. It is notorious, 
bowever, that of those who were ejected, many 
were illiterate, immoral and worthless characters ; 
and that the proceedings taken were chiefly against 
profligacy, incompetency, and error. Every ad- 
vantage too was given to the persons accused that 
that they might not be wrongfully convicted ; and 
3ven the proceedings against those who were 
oonvicted and ejected, were tempered with much 
Lenity; for they were allowed to retain one-fifth 
of the emoluments for the use of themselves and 

rollowing reasons : 1. Because there were exceptions against 
ill the other candidates, bat none against him. 2. Because, 
bemg acceptable to the whole town, he was the more likely to be 
in instrument of healing the "breaches among the good people 
^re. 3. Because^ Dartmouth being a considerable and populous 
:;own^ required an able and eminent minister, which was not 
ID necessary for a country parish, that might besides be more 
Miaily supplied with another pastor than Dartmouth. Upon 
vhich, having spread his case before the Lord, and submitted 
» the decision of his neighbouring ministers (the Presbytery), 
16 removed to Dartmouth, to his great loss in temporals, the 
rectory of Deptford being a much more v«X\3aSaVa\iev!L"&^cfcr 

See FlaveVi L\fe i^e^ed to \vva VfwV*, 
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their families, so that the sufferings of the Epis- 
copalians are not to be compared with those which 
the Presbyterians had formerly endured, and which 
they were doomed still further to undergo when 
the I^relatical party came into power in 1662. 
When we consider too the circumstances of the 
times, and that the kingdom was then involved in 
civil war, it is not surprising that in a season of 
tumult, confusion and calamity, harsh measures 
should have been resorted to by the dominant 
party, in order to strengthen their interest, 
arges The times were peculiar. The principles of 

•sby. religious liberty were imperfectly understood ; and 
ians. some of the enactments in which the Presbyterians 
had a share cannot be defended. Nevertheless, 
party-writers have greatly misrepresented some of 
their proceedings. One of the charges frequently 
brought against them is, that of seeking power to 
tyrannize over the consciences of others, and for 
this they have been severely reprobated by certain 
historians. But, on investigation, it is found that 
this was nothing more than the power of granting 
sealing ordinances — and refusing the Sacraments to 
ignorant and wicked persons. Presbyterians have 
always contended that the church possesses a juris- 
diction in spiritual matters independent of the 
state, and into which the state has no right to 
intrude. They were accordingly dissatisfied with 
the Parliament — which had passed an act giving to 
those who were refused the sacraments the right - 
of appeal to Parliament, which could compel the 
church to administer them to any person however 
Drojffjgate be might be. Bather tYion. &xi\>ifii\. \o 
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this, thej maintained thtf '^ if tbej cannot obtain 
the free exercise of thcU power which Christ hath 
given them, they will lay down their charges, and 
will rather choose all afflictions, than to sin by 
profaning that holy table." * 

The Presbyterians have been acquitted on the i648 
most satisfactory evidence of having been con- ^ "he*^ 
cemed in the trial and execution of Charles I. King. 
The conduct of the three parties at this period 
of history is worthy of notice. The Episcopal or 
Frelatical party permitted the king to trample 
upon the privileges of the people, and to usurp 
supreme power in the church as well as the state. 
• The Parliamentary or Presbyterian party wished 
to preserve the rights and liberties of the people, 
from being destroyed by the king and his coun- 
sellors, while with great danger to themselves, 
they opposed and remonstrated against the violent 
proceedings of the Sectarian party, composed of 

* See "Baillie's Letters," II. 195. McCrie, in writing 
of this, says, '' The memory of these noble champions of the 
ro3ral prerogatives of Christ, has been now lying under an 
aocamnlated mass of calumny for nearly two hundred years; 
and, whilst almost every sect has had its eulogists and defen- 
ders, few or none have appeared to vindicate the maligned 
Presbyterians of England. Prom this part of the history, we 
learn one lesson, whidi cannot be too deeply stamped on the 
mind — that the government of Christ, as well as the doctrine of 
Christ, is the object of the unrelenting dislike and hatred of 
the carnal heart: it is part of "the offence of the cross," 
which has not "ceased;" and hence it is that worldly politi- 
cians, of all different shades of politics, down to the present 
day, unite their efforts, like the Independents and Erastians 
of the days of Cromwell, to rob the church of her indepen- 
dence, and reduce her "very much lo a\e\^mV>ft.«K^ at5oa»a:^ 
corpontion/'^Sketehes, I. 302. 
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Independents, Baptists, Cifth-monarchj-men, kc^ 
who were bent on the destruction of the king. 
But these last had acquired so much power in the 
armj under Cromwell, thatlall attempts at accom- 
modation were completely frustrated. The result 
in the trial and execution of the king is well 
known : against which cruel proceedings not only 
esbyte- the Presbjrterian party in England openly pro- 
)tested. tested, but also the Scottish Commissioners in the 
name of the whole kingdom of Scotland, and the 
Irish Presbyterian body, who were by this time 
growing into importance, 
arge of Much of the obloquy that has been cast upon 
the Presbyterians, was occasioned by the fanatical 
conduct of these sectaries. They set themselves 
against all order and discipline, deriding and defy- 
ing the most able and godly ministers, and by their 
profane exhibitions— preaching and propagating 
the greatest absurdities — ^brought religion into dis- 
credit and contempt. The Presbyterians tried to 
put a stop to such disgraceful proceedings, by the 
interference of Parliament ; and hence the charge 
of intolerance so loudly made against them. A 
writer in modern times, who has examined this 
subject thoroughly, says, " The Presbyterians were 
shocked at such a principle, (the principle advanced 
by the sectaries, that ^ it is the will and command 
of God that the most Paganish, Jewish, Turkish, 
or Antichristian worships be permitted') which 
seemed eversive of all religion, and some of them, 
in their zeal against it, condemned the doctrine of 
toleration itself, in terms which now appear to 
us overstraiDed and indefensible ; \>\xt vXi^ moT^ 
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moderate contented themselves with protesting 
against the government giving a positive and judi^ 
cial sanction to the prevailing heresies. These 
latter did not require their discipline to be enforced 
at the point of the sword ; nor did they insist that 
the Independents and others should be proceeded 
against for holding separate meetings, as being 
guilty of any illegal act ; but they scrupled to 
grant what these persons demanded — a law directly 
sanctioning error^ or recognising the existence of 
their heretical sects. They argued that it was one 
thing not to compel men to come in, and another 
4;hing to open the door for the encouragement of 
error, and to inscribe over it — " All kinds of here- 
sies, schisms, and blasphemies, publicly allowed 
and tolerated here." They justly considered it a 
glaring inconsistency, and a violation of solemn 
vows, for a Christian nation, the one day to engage 
to God and one another, under a solemn oath, to 
endeavour the extirpation of heresy, schism, blas- 
phemy, and profaneness ; and the next day to de- 
clare, by a law of the land, a formal toleration of 
all these evils ; and though entertaining a tender 
respect for the legitimate rights of conscience, for 
which they themselves had pleaded and suffered, 
they would not allow this to blind them to the 
grievous dishonour done to Christ and his truth, 
by these interminable heresies and schisms, which 
were exposing the Protestant religion to the scoffs 
of Papists, eating out, like a canker, the very life 
of godliness, and subjecting the nation to the judg- 
ments of Heaven. Both parties 'w^^^ ^^^i^^Jvsi^^s» 
for peace ; but while the aecl«rie'& ^.wsi^'^ ^<i^^^ 
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with error and division, the Presbyterians sought 
peace with truth and unity." * 

As the Republican party increased in influence 
and power, the Presbjrterians, to whom Cromwell 
and his adherents had always entertained a secret 
hostility in consequence of their loyal principles, 
became the objects of intimidating and coercive 
measures. But all the means of persuasion or 
terror which were resorted to, failed to shake 
their intentions ; and soon after the Protector's 
death, they made an open and bold attempt 
to restore the king. It is remarkable that as 
Charles I. could not be destroyed until the House 
1660. of Commons was cleared of the Presbyterian mem- 
bSr* ^^^^ (1648) ; so, Charles 11. could not be restored, 
until they were re-admitted. A free parliament 
having been convened, the king was recalled by 
a vote of the house, 1st May, 1660. The Pres- 
byterians had previously exerted their utmost 
influence in his behalf. Immediately on this 
event, Mr. Calamy, Dr. Manton^ Mr. Bowles, and 
other eminent Presbyterian divines repaired to 
Holland, to wait upon his majesty, who gave 
them a very gracious reception ; and the Restora- 
tion of the exile took place on the 29th May, 
amidst general rejoicing, 
arics But the Presbyterians soon found that they 

^ *'®*' had to deal with a deceitful monarch, whom the 
splendours 'of the hierarchy would please better 
than their simple and uncourtly Protestantism. 
Loyalty was repaid by treachery. The solemn 

* Mc Crie's Sketches, I., ^Ob, ^Q^. 
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pledge which Charles had given to maintain reli- 
gious liberty was disregarded ; and things quickly 
reverted to the state they were in under his pre- 
decessor on the throne. Indulgence was granted 
to the papists, while Protestant non-conformists 
were persecuted. A conference between the Savoy 
^Episcopalians and Presbyterians, in which the 
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model of ecclesiastical government, which had 
been drawn up twenty years previously by Arch- 
bishop Usher was proposed as a plan by which 
Episcopacy might be reduced to the form of 
Synodical government, was conducted in such a 
manner as to terminate unfavourably to the Pres- 
byterian interest.* The king, notwithstanding his 
oath to the contrary, quickly restored Prelacy in Prelacy 
all its former splendour and intolerance, and 
followed it up by a series of the most violent 
and cruel persecutions. 

* " Of those who had been active in bringing back the 
long, many were zealous for Synods and for the directory, and 
many were desirous to terminate by a compromise the religious 
dissensions which had long agitated England ... It did not 
seem impossible to effect an accommodation between the 
moderate Episcopalians of the school of Usher, and the 
moderate Presbyterians of the school of Baxter. The 
moderate Episcopalians would admit that a bishop might law- 
fully be assisted by a council. The moderate Presbyterians 
would not deny that each provincial assembly might lawfully 
have a permanent president, and that this president might law- 
fully be called a bishop. There might be a revised liturgy 
which should not exclude extemporaneous prayer, a baptismal 
service in which the sign of the cross might be used or omitted 
at discretion, a communion service at which the faithful might 
sit, if their consciences forbade them to kneel. But to no 
such plan could the great body of Cavaliers listen. witK ^^- 
tience.' * — MacauJay's History of England . N o\. \. ^ . "S5ft « 
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In Scotland these were peculiarly severe and 
aggravated. From the opening of the tragedy 
Persecu- ' with the scarcely legalised murder of the Marquis 
Scotiaad. ^^ Argyle, to the closing of it in the death of the 
zealous Renwick, an innumerable host sealed with 
their blood their testimony to the truth of Pres- 
byterian reformation principles. Their sufferings 
and privations were of the severest kind, and of 
every possible form which the cruelty of man 
could invent.* Martyrdom was not confined to 
the man of robust constitution and masculine 
mind ; delicate and helpless females were found 
fearlessly facing their blood-thirsty persecutors, 
preferring to die with their children in their 
arms, rather than sacrifice their religious liberty. 
— *GoD AND OUR Country,' was the watchword 
which animated the hearts of these patriotic suf- 
ferers. Driven from their homes, and forced to 
seek a hiding-place in the lone glen, or rocky 
cavern, the presence of the Angel of the Cove- 
nant sustained and cheered their souls ; and it 

* It is computed that during these years of persecutioiij not 
fewer than 18^000 persons suffered deaths or the extremest 
hardships and sufferings. The barbarities to which they were 
exposed are aknost incredible. Their ears were cropped^ and 
their faces branded with hot irons. The tortures of the in- 
quisition — ^the rack^ the boot^ the thumbkin^ the faggot, — were 
common modes adopted by their persecutors. One of Claver- 
house^s devices was to collect children together under ten 
years of age, and give his soldiers orders to fire over their 
heads, in order to extort information from them regarding 
their parents. See " Wodrow's History of the Sufferings of 
the Church of Scotland," with Notes by Dr. Bums; "The 
• Scots* Worthies;'* ''Simpson's Traditions of the Cove- 
nantersj " &c. 
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was then that they found the vision of Moses in 
Mount Horeb, so affectingly applicable to their 
circumstances, and adopted the burning bush in 
the wilderness as a fit emblem of the state of 
the church — enveloped in the flames of a fiery 
persecution, yet not consumed, — for the Lord was 
in the midst of her. 
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Yes— though the sceptics' tongue deride 
Those martyrs who for conscience died ; 
Though modish history blight their fame^ 
And sneering courtiers hoot the name 
Of men^ who dared alone be free 
Amidst a nation's slavery^ — 
Yet long for them the poet's lyre 
Shall wake its notes of heavenly fire. 

" Their name shall nerve the patriot's hand 
Upraised to save a sinking land ; 
And piety shall learn to bum 
With holier transports o'er their urn." 

From the different position occupied by the 
Presbyterians in England, their sufferings were 
not so severe. Yet here too as in Scotland, the 
reign of intolerance prevailed, and the faithful 
and conscientious were despised and persecuted. 1662 
In 1662, the famous Act of Uniformity was nifomi 
passed, which made the terms of conformity more 
rigorous than at any former period, and excluded 
perhaps one half of the nation from the estab- 
lished communion. On St. Bartholomew's day, 
August 24th, of that year, this Act was carried 
into effect, and was attended with the most 
unhappy consequences to England. "T^o l\jLQv\r 
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sand conscientious ministers were deprived, bj 
this severe statute, of the means of their sub- 
sistence, and of their opportunities of usefulness : 
and the church lost some of its most learned, 
pious, upright, acceptable and zealous preachers ; 
so that, for a considerable period, there was a 
lamentable deficiency of persons under the estab- 
lishment, who were capable of conducting and 
aiding the devotion of their fellow Christians. 
The consequence^ and such as might naturally 
be expected, was, that ignorance and depravity 
of morals, sanctioned alas ! by a licentious court, 
prevailed to a very deplorable degree ; and many 
of the pious laity who did not desert the church, 
made grievous complaints of this . want of suit- 
able instructors. Others, however, cast in their 
lot with the ministers whom they loved and rever- 
enced, determined to succour them as far as they 
were able, and to share with them in many depri- 
vations and sufferings." " It is an unquestionable, 
and a most instructive fact," says Macaulay, ^^ that 
the years during which the political power of 
the Anglican hierarchy was in the zenith, were 
precisely the years during which national virtue 
was at the lowest point." 

The terms required by this Act, and the 
reasons of the ejected ministers for not conform- 
ing to these terms, set before us the views, which 
the Presbyterians of these days respectfully, but 
£rinljr, m^'ntained on many important points. Ta- 
king the WotS. of Grod wit\io\it tV^ \x?x.^\\:\Qraa q1 
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men as the only rule of faith and practice, let 
ns judge whether in the course they adopted, 
these men had not Scripture and reason on their 
side ; and whether, in place of being guilty of 
schism, which has so often been laid to their 
charge, the Prelatical or high church party were 
not rather the schismatics, by imposing and en- 
forcing conditions which were unscriptural and 
unnecessary. The Bill of Uniformity required 
that every clergyman should be re-ordained, if he 
had not before received Episcopal ordination ; 
should declare his assent to everything contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer ; should take the 
oath of canonical obedience ; should abjure the 
solemn League and Covenant, and the taking arms 
on any pretence whatsoever against the king. The 
reasons of the ministers for refusing to conform 
to this Act were the following : * 

I. they must be re-ordained. — ^But they had Re-ordi- 
been already ordained, after due examination as 

to their qualifications for the ministry ; and they 
could not consent to admit the invalidity of their 
former vows, and of that solemn setting apart by 
am assembly of pastors to the work of the ministry, 
which had already taken place. 

II. They were required to give their " unfeigned Prayer- 
assent and consent to all that is prescribed and 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer, and 
administration of the sacraments, and other rites 

and ceremonies of the Church of England, together 
with the Psalter, and the iorixx «LtA isi'KKaK^ <il 

* See ''Baxter'a History of Ida O^nTimcftr «a^^^N»«^^* 
'NonconformisVa Memorial,'' by Pa\meT. 
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making, ordaining, and ponsecrating of bishops, 
priests^ and deacons." 

But to this their objections were many. They 
had long lifted up their protest against what they 
conscientiously believed to be the leaven of popish 
doctrines and services retained in the Prayer-book j 
and which were retained at the time because the 
reformers were obliged to acconunodate the changes 
they proposed to the circumstances of the age» 
while they looked forward to ^eing able gradually 
to introduce a more perfect and Scriptural order 
of things ; — though, alas ! their expectations have 
not been realised, — ^for their grounds of objection 
continue to the present day, proving a stumbling- 
block to many in the Church,-— and to others a 
cause of dissent from it. The Presbyterian Non- 
conformists felt that they would not have acted 
worthy of their profession, and according to the 
instructions of God's Word, had they, for the pur- 
pose of retaining their livings, ignobly sacrificed 
their piinciples. They were not unfriendly to 
peace. But they had learned that "the wisdom 
that is from above, is Jir$t pure, then peaceable,** 
and they contended for this purity that they 
might secure a peace which would bring the 
blessing of God with it. Their objections to 
the Book of Common Prayer, are stated by them 
as follows : 
iptismal 1st. The doctrines taught, and the practices en- 
forced in the Baptismal Service are not agreeable 
to the Word of God. It is there taught that by 
the baptism of water, as a necessary consequence, 
aa infant is " regenerated," " made a member of 
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Christ," and "the child of Gk)d;"* which is 
followed up by eaying " that it is certain by Gk)d's 
word, that children being baptized, have all things 
necessary for their salvation, and be undoubtedly 
saved," without, however, any Scripture to sup- 
port these affirmations : thus implying that un- 
baptized children, dying young, are undoubtedly 
lost, which dogma is further favoured by the 
denial of Christian burial to all such. Laymen 
and women are consequently permitted to dispense 

* The same views are taught in the Church Catechism, in 
Tvbidi> in reply to the question, ** Who gave you this name ?*' 
— the child is taught to answer, " My God&thers and God- 
mothers in my baptism; wherein I was made a member of 
Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven.*' 

The sulgect of baptismal regeneration has attracted much 
notice of late in consequence of the discussion of the case 
of the Bishop of Exeter v. Grorham. Sir H. J. Fust has 
decided that r^en^^tion, as the invariable accompaniment of 
the sacrament of baptism, is the doctrine of the Church of 
England ; and no man who takes language in its ordinary 
meaning can dispute the accuracy of this decision. It is not 
easy to see how Mr. Gorham's views (which are not very in- 
telligible) can be reconciled with the formularies of the Church. 
The PHvy Council will likely settle the case by a compromise, 
leaving the clergy to hold any views they please. But how can 
a Church expect a blessing, which gives an uncertain sound 
upon a vital doctrine, involving the most fatal errors ? 

The whole case is very instructive as showing the constitution 
of the Church of England — ^the queen determining what is the 
doctrine of the church — and a court of laymen, who are not 
even necessarily members of the Church of England, sitting in 
judgment upon a question vital to its existence; and also as 
showing, to quote Mr. Gorham's own words, that the formu- 
laries of the church are expressed "in langu^e accommodated 
to the prejudices of only a half-protestantized people," and lead 
to "controversies dangerous to the peace, awd c^fs^ssoKcaaicav^ 
ioihe purity, of the church." 
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this holy sacrament in extreme cases, which leads 
it to be regarded as a mere charm — ^a viaticum to 
heaven, and thus most unworthy notions are given 
of God, and a reproach is brought on the Chris- 
tian Religion. — In place of the parents, who are 
often not present, being required to take the vows, 
they are laid upon "god-fathers" and "god- 
mothers ;" and thus those are excluded, who alone 
can fulfil these obligations, and to whom the 
guardianship of the child ought unquestionably 
to be committed, while the ordinance is even 
denied to the parents, unless they are accompanied 
by such sponsors. The sign of the cross is also 
enjoined to be used, and the ordinance denied to 
those who object to this. — The Noncomforming 
brethren regarded such impositions of men, 
originally introduced by the Church of Rome, as 
unauthorized by the Word of Grod, and contrary 
to Christian liberty. 

2nd. They could not assent to kneeling at the 
Lord^s Supper^ — such a practice being contrary 
to the example of Christ — (whose posture was that 
adopted at an ordinary meal) — the usage of the 
apostles, and of the early Christians ; for it was 
not introduced till the sixth cwitury by the papists, 
and then as an act of worship to the sacramental 
elements, as the very body and blood of Christ. 
The Church of England, though rejecting this 
unscriptural doctrine, still retains the posture of 
adoring worship ; which is further favoured by 
the communion table being called an Altar y*^ 

* Before Laud's time it was generally called "the Table,''* 
and placed in the body of the chxirch before liXiev^V^V.. liwui 
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the officiating minister a Priest — ^by the mode of 
consecrating the elements, and the superstitious 
use which is made of what remains after the com- 
munion. — Another objection was that the Church 
exercised no ecclesiastical check on the admission 
of notoriously profligate characters to this most 
solemn ordinance, — Pleading such to '^ eat and drink 
judgment to themselves."* 

3rd. They could not assent to the doctrine con- Burial 
tained in the Burial Service, that all that are 
buried are saved, except the unbaptized, excom- 
municated, and suicides. For, however abandoned 
the character — though cut down in a course of 
sin, by a sudden and untimely death — though a 
victim to public justice, the minister declares " that 
Almighty God has taken to himself the soul of 
this our dear brother, and prays God, that when 
he himiself shall depart out of this life, he may 
rest in Christ, as his hope is this his brother 
doth ;" and hence ** commits his body to the dust, 
in the sure and certain hope of a resurrection to 
life eternal." 

4th. They objected to the harshness of the Athanasii 
damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. The ^'^^*"' 
inconsistency of the Burial office with the Atha- 
nasian Creed is most glaring ; for the Arian or 
Socinian is in the one regarded as condemned 

caused it to be removed to the eastern end of the church, or 
chancel^ and directed it to he called 'Hhe altar,'' and it so 
continues. 

* What an example has lately heen given of the profanation 
of this Sacrament, hy administering it to the murdeBe«& M»:ci.- 
mng, on the eve of her execution, mt\iO\xt conieasftssn ^t ^^- 
pentance of her bloody crime ! 
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while living — while in the other he is pronounced 
OS saved when dead. 

)solu. 5th. The Absolution of the sick as contained ia 

the visitation service was another ground <^ dih 
jection. This is an exact translation firom the 
Boman Catholic Mass Book, to the following effed: 
'^ After Ck>nfession^ the priest shall tSb&oLre lam 
after this sort ; Our Lord Jesus Christy who haA 
left power to his church to absolve all sinaets," 
4fec. ; " by his authcni^ committed to me, I absoire 
thee from all thy sins," &a ; which is just following 
up the words used by the bishop cm. the ordin«l»w 
of priests: ''Whose sins thou dost forgive, they 
are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain, they 
are retained." 

ocrypha. 5th. They objected also to being obh'ged to read 
the Apocrypha and the Psalter^ or mis-translated 
version of the Psalms, contained in the Prayer- 
book. The inaccuracies in this translation will be 
apparent to any one who compares it with the 
authorised version. The meaning is often ragoe 
and obscure, and in some cases totally differ^it 
See Psalms cv. 28 ; xiv. ; Ixv. 9 ; xlv. 4 ; Ixvi 3. 
^he Apocryphal Writings are placed on an egmal 
footing with the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
inasmuch as they are ordered to be read in torn 
during two months of the year, as well as <m many 
of the holy days. See " Calendar, and Table of 
Lessons," in Book of Common Prayer. These 
books contain many things which are fabulous^ 
contradictory, afid directly at variance with the 
Canonical Scriptures. The passages which are 
selected Jbr Lessons inculcate thft "heatl^en. iiQ^oa ol 
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the transmigration of souls — Justification by the 
works of the Law — Sinless Perfection — and many 
immoral practices, such as lying — assassination — 
and magical incantations, &c.* How is a stranger 
struck, when on going into an English church on 
a week-day, in the month of October or November, 
he heiirs the Minister reading the fable of Bel and 
the Dragon, the legend of Susannah, or the ro- 
mance of Tobit. 

Such were the leading grounds of objection to 
the second point, required of the ejected Presby- 
terian Ministerd — viz. " giving an unfeigned assent 
to all that is contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer.** Let the man who knows his Bible, and 
who takes the law and the testimony for his guide, 
judge whether they are valid or not. Could 
the Nonconformists approve of articles of faith 
which CSirist had never taught — of rites and cere- 
monies which Christ had not enjoined— of the 
introduction of practices into the church which 
would give wrong notions of the terms of salva- 
tidOi and cherish a false and delusive peace ? 
Much is it to be regretted that the same objections 
to the service of the Church of England still hold 
—objections, arising chiefly from the reform which 
originally took place in the church, being only 
partial, and from the Book of Common Prayer 
being, in a great measure, a translation of the 
Mass Book used by the Popish churches.f Hence 

* The Rev. T. HartweU Home, St. John's Coll. Cambridge, 
in hifl learned work, " Introduction to the Critical Study <i€ 
the Scriptures.'' 

f "To this day, the constitutloTi, tVe Aotj^rvTiss^, tcftft^^fiisfc 
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the number of Saints' days which are ordered to 
be observed, and for which particular services are 
appointed,— the times set apart for fasting — and 
the private administration of the Lord's Supper, 
which from the nature of its service is apt to lull 
the ignorant into a state of carnal security, who 
are but too ready to look upon it as a passport to 
heaven, and that having partaken thereof all is 
safe with their souls. It may be, that a few of the 
more conscientious clergy endeavour to evade 
acting up to the exact formula laid down in the 
Prayer-book : yet, when so many mourn over 
these unscriptural remnants of Popery — and when 
they are the causes of driving others from her pale 
— why is no effort made for their removal ? Alas! 

services of the Church retain the visible marks of the com- 
promise from which she sprang. She occupies a middle posi- 
tion between the churches of Rome and Geneva. Her doctrinal 
confessions and discourses^ composed by Protestants, set forth 
principles of theology in which Calvin or Knox would have 
found scarcely a word to disapprove. Her prayers and thanks- 
givings, derived from the ancient liturgies, are very generally 
such that Bishop Fisher or Cardinal Pole might have heartily 
joined in them. A controversialist, who puts an Armenian 
sense on her articles and homilies, w411 be pronounced by 
candid men to be as unreasonable, as a controversialist who 
denies that the doctrine of baptismal regeneration can be dis- 
covered in her liturgy. 

" In every part of her system the same policy may be traced. 

She copied the Roman Catholic forms of prayer, but translated 

them into the vulgar tongue. She retained Confirmation and 

Ordination as edifying rites, but she degraded them from the 

rank of sacraments. Shrift was no part of her system. Yet 

she gently invited the dying penitent to confess hia sins to a 

divine, and empowered her miniatera to aoo\)aft >iXie ^c^^artka.^ 

soul by an absolution, which breatliea tYie vct^ a^vnJt oi >i)^^ ^^ 

''»iigion,"^Macaulay's History of England, No\. \. ^. VI— ^\. 
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the church has no reforming power within herself 
— ^her lay-members and working clergy haying no- 
thing to say in her councils — and all authority being 
vested in the Sovereign and the Prelates ; and her 
movements of late have all been towards the super- 
stitious observances and carnal ordinances of Rome. 

HX The Presbyterian Ministers were required Canonic 
to take the oath of Canonical obedience. But 
this would have implied a sacrifice of principle in 
many points. They had learned from their Bibles, 
as set down in the Ck>nfession of Faith, that '^ there 
is no other Head of the Church than the Lord 
Jesus Christ," acting through appointed ecclesi- 
astical office-bearers, and spiritual courts, and 
hence they could not recognise the King as such, 
which is required by Article XXXTV, and by the 
Canons of the church. They could not agree to 
the power claimed by the Prelates, to decree rites 
and ceremonies in the worship of God, and to 
alter the mode in which his own institutions are 
ordered to be observed, as stated in Article XX. 
Hiey could not admit that there was any Scrip- 
ture authority for Prelatical Bishops, Priests and 
Deacons, being three distinct orders of clergy ; 
and that the various other offices retained in the 
church, and which had been first created by the 
Pope of Rome, such as Archbishop^ Archdeacon, 
Dean, Prebendary, Chancellor, Canon, Vicar, &c., 
were of Divine appointment. 

rV. They were also required to abjure the The 
solemn League and Covenant, waii \\i<^ \«5K«i%^i:!^ ^*^^^^ 
MTiBB on any pretence whatever, aig;BAXi%\. \3afc'^Kfls%\ '^^'^'^ 
demaindB, which however expe^enX. Tk^»'OJL\^DX»\i^'^^ 

c 5 
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complj with, in ordinary times — ^tbej were not 
disposed to yield to, in times when they had had 
such strong lessons of the danger of arbitrary 
power and popish domination, and when it was 
scarcely possible to keep political and religious 
subjects entirely distinct. Their country had 
claims upon them ; and Scripture no where sane- 
ti^s the notion that the Christian Minister is, by 
virtue of his office, absolved from his duties as 
a patriot and a citizen. 

For this noble stand in defence of liberty and 
truth, they were driven from their churches and 
their flocks, and doomed to endure extreme and 
prolonged sufferings. A list is published of sixty 
thousand persons who suffered on these accounts — 
Jive thousand of whom died in prison ; and within 
three years, property was wrung from them to the 
amount of two millions sterling, 
rils of Let sober thinkers judge, whether it was not to 

1^^/"' the immortal honour of those men, that they so 
earnestly contended for *' the faith delivered to the 
saints ; " — whether, if they had complied with 
these requirements, a way would not have been 
opened for the introduction of innumerable cor- 
ruptions and superstitions, and for the reign of 
popery and tyranny, with all their attendant evils ; 
— and whether a heavy responsibility does not lie 
upon the heads of those who created a schism in 
the church, by the imposition of terms <^ conunu- 
nion at variance with the Word of God. And is 
it not matter of the deepest regret that the pro- 
_ posah made by the Presbyterians, at the Savoj 
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Conference, to adopt the system of church govern- 
ment which had heen drawn up by Archbishc^ 
Usher were not embraced ? Would it have been 
of no benefit to England to have been relieved of 
A lordly hierarchy — who often left the feeding of 
the flock to the despised and miserably paid curate, 
together with a burdensome and unprofitable mass 
of human rites and ceremonies ;-^and in their 
place to have had an evangelical, pious, labo- 
rious, and resident ministry, settled in every pa- 
rish, — ^with elders to assist in watching over the 
morals of the people, and deacons to attend to the 
vrants of the poor, under the superintendence of 
Presbyteries and Synods? Would not this have 
proved of incalculable advantage in a religious, 
mond, and social point of view ? Would it not 
have been a powerful check to the spread of error, 
the increase of schism, and the prevalence of igno- 
ranee, profaneness, and vice ? * Of what benefit 
would it not have proved to unhappy Ireland, let 
any one say who has visited its northern province, 
where Presb3rterianism exists and flourishes, and 
where the industry, sobriety, intelligence, and com- 
fort of the inhabitahts, are in striking contrast 
with the idleness, ignorance, and lawlessness of the 
other provinces, where only popery and prelacy 
prevail ? 

From the passing of the Act of tTniformity, Effects 
** may be dated the entire separation of the Pres- 
byterians from the Established Church of England. 
None professing their principles, were henceforth 
permitted to do her work, to enjoy her emoluments, 

* "The Unity of the CVwutV p. V»,^<i^^^- 



1686. 
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or to influence her councils. Their ministers and 
people became a distinct communion, and, till the 
revolution, they were like their brethren of the 
Church of Scotland, men every where spoken 
against. The sympathies of the reflecting portion 
of the English community were doubtless on their 
side, and the galaxy of learned and pious divines 
which their ministry comprised, could not fail to 
be regarded with esteem and confidence by all in* 
telligent Christians ; yet so severe and unremitting 
was the persecution under which they suffered for 
twenty-six years, that, during this time, few con- 
gregations were formed, or chapels erected, and 
few opportunities were afforded their leaders of 
assembling to order their affairs in accordance with 
the principles they professed." Tet in one respect 
did God order this event for the benefit of future 
generations. Many of these learned and godly 
divines, driven from their flocks, spent their retire* 
ment in laborious studies, the fruit of which is a 
precious legacy to the church. Hence the many 
invaluable works of those times, with which our 
Christian literature has been enriched; among 
which may be mentioned those of Baxter, Howe, 
Owen, Chamock, Alleine, Bates, Flavel, Dyer, 
P. Henry, Marshall, &c.^ and which rendered in- 
valuable service in maintaining vital godliness in 
the following century, when the pulpit was too 
generally given to cold and dead disquisitions, and 
a spiritual paralysis had almost universally seized 
the churches. 

At lengdi the year 1688 brought round the 
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glorious Beyolution, which changed the position of 
the Presbyterian interest in both countries. A 
EVotestant was placed on the throne. The persecu- 
tions ceased which during twenty-eight years had 
deluged Scotland with blood in an abortive attempt 
to establish prelacy; and in 1689, we find the 
church there in the enjoyment of pe^ice under 
Presbyterianism, as the established religion of the 
country. 

In England the king and many of the nation William' 
evinced a wish to comprehend the Nonconformists 
in the legal ecclesiastical estMishment A deputa- 
tion of the Nonconformist ministers, amounting to 
about ninety, waited upon William, on the 2nd of 
January, 1689, when Mr. Howe presented an 
address of congratulation, in his reply to which, he 
said, ''My great end was the preservation of the 

Fjbotestant Religion and I will use my 

utmoBt endeavours so to settle and cement all dif- 
ferent persuasions of protestants, in such a bond of 
love and community, as may contribute to the lasting 
security and enjoyments of spirituals and temporals 
to all sincere professors of that holy religion." 
But the vehemence with which the laudable designs 
of the king were opposed by the high*church party 
— ^who seemed to have lost little of their hatred 
towards the Nonconformists, and to be anxious to 
renew their former methods of persecution — pre- 
vented them from being carried into effect. The 
Toleration Act (1689), however, brought a season i689. 
of quiet; and ''no sooner was this passed, than ^^t. 
chapels began to spring up in every part of the 
kingdom ; sessions and coiig;cega^oii& ^^t^ ^^^^i^ft^^ 
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orgaoissed) and pastors of grave demeanour, of 
highlj disciplined understanding — ^their ninds en-» 
riched with various learning and spiritual ex^ri* 
ence— arose for the defence and propagation of the 
truth. Within the space of twentj^five 3nears afber 
this auspieious event, there were formed, in York- 
shire alone, no fewer than fifty-nine congregations ; 
and throughout England, in the same period, the 
entire number was not less than eight hundred, 
whollj connected with the Presb3rterian denomina-* 
tion." At that time thej were much the largest 
and most important section of those who were not 
comprised in the establishment; and formed, nt 
least two-thirds of the whole body. Both the 
number and size of the Presbyterian congregations 
were nearly double those of the Independents ; and 
their superiority was evidently conceded by the 
arrangements in the meeting of the deputies of the 
three denominations for business. For one Inde- 
pendent, and one Baptist, there were always to be 
two Presbyterians. 
1691. The Independents of these days approached 

;r*ee!^ " much nearer the opinions of the Presbyterians in 
'^^' many points than they now do, as is evident from 

the Articles of Agreement which were entered into 
(1691).* These are nine in number, and the oli^t 

* A meeting of the ministers of Devonshire was held at 

Exeter on the 26th of June, 1691, for considering and 

adopting these Articles, at which Mr. Flarel was Moderator. 

The subject had been mvch oh his mind, and he was iUed 

with joy when they were agreed to. This was his last woik. 

2Tiat evening, after supper, he was atnicV mt\i ^«xa\^^, vdaSl 

entered into his rest, saying> "1 Tciiowt\fflXV^ -sff^Xi^-^^^. 

with mm" 
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of them was to lay down a common basis of cer- 
tain principles on which the two bodies were 
mutually agreed. The first treats of ^^Chubches 
ASCD Church Members ;" under which it is said, 
^^each particular church has right to choose its own 
officers, and hath authority from Christ for exercis- 
ing government, and enjoying aU the ordinances of 
worship within itsellT," and it belongs ''to the 
pastors and other elders of any particular church 
(if such there be) to rule and govern, and to the 
broih^hood to consent according to the rule of the 
goKpeL" Under Article second, of '' The Minis- 
try," which they acknowledge to be an institution 
of Christ; they would have them to be ''elected 
by the church with the advice of the neighbouring 
churdies, and also scdeomly ordained." Article 
third, ^of Censures," decrees that *' scandalous or 
offending members be first admcmished, and if they 
do not reform be excluded from the church by the 
pMtorsf, bat with the consent of the brethren." 
Aftide fourth, of "Communion of Churches," 
declares all churches to be on perfect equality, and 
therefore independent ; yet pastors and teaches to 
^^aet together and consult on the interests of ih& 
ehvrehes." Article fifth, of "Deacons and Eulino 
Elds&s," declares that the "office of deacon or 
curator of the pocn* is of Divine appointment;" 
and, "wh^'eas divers are of opinion that there is 
alao the office of rilling elders, who labour not in 
word and doctrine, and others think otherwise, we 
agree that the dilflference make no bt^syck «ssi<^'&%^\il* 
Article sixth, of " Sxnods," *ina\.%\:ti«XV\.Ha ''''>is#&o^ 
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ters of manj churches to hold a council ; and that 
the decisions formed in their conventions must not 
be rejected by the churches without the most 
weighty reasons." Article seventh, is of the 
"Civil Magistrate," and exhorts that prayer 
be made for him. Article eighth, treats of a 
" Confession op Faith," and says, "As to what 
appertains to soundness of judgment in matters of 
faith, we esteem it sufficient that a church acknow- 
ledge the Scriptures to be the Word of Grod, the 
perfect and only rule of faith and practice ; and own 
either the doctrinal part of those commonly called 
the Articles of the Church of England, or the Con- 
fession or Catechism, shorter or larger, compiled 
by the Assembly at Westminster, or the Confession 
agreed on at the Savoy, to be agreeable to the said 
rule." Article ninth, is "of our duty towards 
those not in communion with us." 
1706. The Nonconformists hailed with delight the 

union with Scotland in 1706, as connecting them 
with a country where their religious principles 
had the sway, and as securing the continuance o£ 
the Scottish ecclesiastical establishment ; being well 
aware that many would be glad to see the Presby- 
terian form of religion and church government su- 
perseded in that country by prelacy. The church 
party in both kingdoms was greatly opposed to 
this union ; the Scotch fearing that it would prove 
detrimental to the interests of Fresbyterianism ; 
and the English, on their part, dreading a union 
between the Scotch and English Presbyterians, 
which might eventually overturn episcopacy in 
England; so that the Nonconformists were the 
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only party who 'were anxiously desirous for it ; 
hoping that thereby their grievances might be re- 
dressed, and stability and permanence given to 
their body. The address of congratulation from 
the Dissenters to the queen on the occasion of the 
Union was presented by Mr. Fleming, minister 
of the Scotch Church, London.* 

Dr. Calamy gives the following account of the Calamy' 
position and opinions of the Protestant Noncon- ^^^^^^ 
formists at this time; 1717. *' There are some 
things in which they differ among themselves. 
For some of them are most desirous of the Pres- 
byterian form of church government, as it is legally 
established in North Britain. Others are rather 
for the Congregational form of government, by 
each worshipping assembly within itself; having no 
other reference to classes or synods, than for advice 
in cases of need. But notwithstanding these, and 
some other such differences among themselves, they 
generally agree in the doctrinal articles of the 
Church of England, the Confession of Faith, and 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms, compiled by the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster." 

But though the Presbyterians were then a nu- Laxity ^ 

Presby- 

terians. 
* The Rev. Robert Fleming, author of "The Rise and 

Fall of the Papacy,'' which has attracted so much notice of 

late, in consequence of the exact fulfilment of its wonderful 

prophetical calculations, first in 1793, and then in 1848. Mr. 

Fleming was first, minister at Leyden, then at Rotterdam, 

and ultimately was inducted (1698) to the charge of the Scots 

Church, Lothbury, now London Wall, of which the Rev. W. 

Nicholson is at present minister. He laboured there eighteen 

years, and had much confidentM \iiteKio\a«ft ^^iCsw N^ist% 

William. 
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merous and respectable body, supmeness and laxity 
of principle were beginning to show thetogelres, 
in a departure from the true and strict discipline 
of the church. Presbjterianism, as a system of 
church government, was not generally carried into 
operation in all its details-^and the disuse of the 
office of elder— of church sessions — and a decline 
in the working of the system by meetings of pres- 
byteries and synods — together with other causes, 
prepared the way for those defections in doctrine 
which are so much to be lamented."*^ 
anviews Exeter was the place where heretical opinions 

Bxetcr 

first showed themselves openly. Two of the minis* 
ters in that city, who had adopted the Arian views 
advocated by Dr. Samuel Clarke, a rector in the 
Church of England, refused to acknowledge the 
Divinity of Christ, and were excluded by the 
trustees from their places of worship (1719). The 
doctrine of the Trinity afterwards came to be 
discussed at the meeting of the Assembly of the 
Ministers of Devon and Cornwall, in May ; when 
fifty-six ministers sybscribed the Article of the 
Church of England on the Trinity, and nineteen 
refused. 

In the meantime, the controversy had been raging 
in London, where it was found that latitudinarian 
views as to the subscription of creeds had spread so 
generally, that, at a meeting at Salter's Hall, fifty- 
seven voted against, and only fifty-three in favour 
of, requiring from their ministers a declaration 

* " There was a Presbyterian Church in England^ and it 
became Socinian, but I belieTe it was because it was nerer 
rightly organized/* — lyAuUgne, 
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concerning the Trinity. This led to a separation ; 
the one party requiring subscription to the first 
Article of the Church of England, and the fifth and 
sixth questions of the Shorter Catechism ; and the 
other, though professing still to hold the Divinity 
of Christ, and the doctrine of the Trinity, object- 
ing to any subscription. 

It will be perceived that the origin of this Non-s 
division, and consequent defection, lay here, as at stands 
€reneva, in giving up subscription to orthodox 
standards. The principle of requiring acknow- 
ledgment to one or other of the forms of sound 
docirlne agreed upon both by Presbyterians and 
Independents in 1691, according to their eighth 
article,* had not been enforced, and the evil effects 
of this laxity now became apparent. It is true 
that the ministers who were excluded professed to 
take the Scriptures as their only rule, and even 
gave a declaration of their faith in the very words 
of Scripture. But it is evident that such a decla- 
ration could not convey the meaning which they 
attached to the words of Scripture. This can only 
be attained by a statement, or confession, expressed 
in the language of man ; and only in this way can 
Pellow-Christians ascertain whether they are agreed 
in important doctrines, and can unite vrith one 
mother in maintaining the truth when error is 
MLvanced.f Hence it has been the practice of 

* See page 47. 

•f The learned biographer of Knox has the followiz^ appro- 
mate remarks on this sabject^ in the Appendix to his Discourse 
m Unity ;— "When false and corra^t ^Ve^% q1 CSwcttfeasssjftc^ 
tecome general, it is necessary t\iat confesaoTt^ qH VJfe&\3PQ8^^s^ 
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Christians in different lands to make confessions of 
the faith which they hold ; and there is not a more 
noble testimony to the unity of believers in the 
great fundamental truths of Christianity, than 
the harmony of the confessions of the Reformed 
Churches. 

Had the Nonconformists continued to require 
adherence to the Confession of Faith, the discus- 
sion at Exeter and Salter's Hall would most likely 
not have occurred ; and they would not have been 
driven to the feeble attempt to carry out a prin- 
ciple by requiring subscription to one of the Thirty-^ 
nine Articles, and two of the questions of the 
Shorter Catechism. It is said that the Presbyterian 
ministers (Presbyterian only by name), were at 
that time more decided in their hostility to Creeds 
and Confessions than the Independents ; and hence 
lapsed more generally into Arian and Socinian 
errors. In the present day, the opposition on the 
part of some denominations to declarations of Faith, 
and especially to the Confession and Catechisms 

opposition to them be embodied in formal and written docu- 
mentSj which may be known and read by all men, ' Vox emissa 
perit Utera scripta manet,* It is not enough that Christians 
confess their faith individually: to comply with divine com- 
mands, to answer to their character as church members, and 
the better to gain the ends in view, it is requisite that they 
make a JMnt and commoji confession. When the truths con- 
tained in the Word of God have been explicitly stated and de- 
clared, in opposition to existing errors, by the proper authority 
in a church, an approbation of such statements and dedara* 
tions may be required, as a test of soundness in the faith and 
of Christian fidelity, without any unwarrantable imposition 
on conadence, or the most distant reflection on the perfection 
cf Scripture/* 
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of the Westminster Assembly — as Standards of 
doctrine — will be regarded by some as proofs of 
such having swerved from the principles and prac- 
tices of the Nonconformists. Those who set aside 
these standards — who have abandoned the use of 
the Shorter Catechism — and who even question 
the propriety of teaching Divine truth by means of 
Catechisms at all — ^have little claim to be regarded 
the children of the non-conforming fathers of the 
seventeenth Century.* 

Hence it is apparent that Arian and Socinian P'^f^^yt* 

aoism ar 

errors sprang from the grave of Presbyterian prin- Socinian 
ciples. They could not exist together. The one p^ib?e° 
must be extinct before the other could have a 
being. No man can be an adherent to the West- 
minster Standards — a Presbyterian in fact — and 
yet a Socinian. But when once the Standards of 
the Westminster Assembly were set aside, and the 
Presbyterian discipline and government virtually 
abandoned, when to use the language of the head 

* The practice of catechetical instruction was followed to a 
much greater extent by the Nonconformists than it is in the 
present day in England. The importance which they justly 
attached to it was shown by the compilation of the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms ; and we have examples of the diligent way 
in which it was conducted in their biographies^ and in the 
expositions transmitted to us by Flavel, Alleine^ Some, Henry, 
with many others. The disregard of this practice is a sign of 
the degeneracy of the days in which we live ; and it would be 
a good omen were it to become more general in families and 
churches. Exact and clear views of di^nble truth acquired by 
diligent instruction in that admirable compendium the Shorter 
Catechism, would fortify the minds of both young and old 
against the crude novelties sported by shallow thiok«^ vcv^v^ 
present age. 
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of Homerton College, the congregatiotui had becoiQM'[|^i 
"as completely coDgregational and independent u\^ 
we are," standing isolated and alone, refusing all sub-l^ 
scription to creeds and confessions, then the leayeaL 
of heresy had free course ; and it rapidly spread, L 
especially among young minds impatient of re- j , 
straint, who plumed themselves on freedom of en- I 
quiry, and denounced as intolerance and bigotry 1 
the terms of modified subscription which were 
sought to be imposed. 

We learn from the origin and progress of this 
defection how utterly baseless is the allegation 
sometimes made that Presbyterianism tends to 
Socinianism. No such charge can fairly be ad-> 
vanced by any one who has examined into its 
history. In the southern counties of England, 
where Presbyterian principles were abandoned, tho 
heresy originated ; and it spread there and in 
Lancashire to a considerable extent. Whereas ia 
Northumberland, where the practices of Presbytery 
were in some degree retained, Socinianism never 
obtained a footing ; and there are at present not 
fewer than seventy orthodox Presbyterian congre- 
gations in that county. 

The stand which was made at Exeter, against 
the inroad of Unitarian doctrine by the assooiation 
of ministers who had met there in a Presbyteriai 
capacity for upwards of seventy years, not being 
supported, as we have seen, by the general body of 
ministers assembled at Salter's Hall, in London, 
their resistance to the cause of defection was only 
temporary in its success. This was advanced in 
no small degree by the publications of Dr. John 
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Taylor of Norwich, the first of which, on Original 
Sin, i^peared in 1740. These writings, so un- 
sound, and yet so plausible and insidious in their 
character, exerted a most prejudicial influence over 
both Dissenting ministers and those of the Church 
of England ; and together with the works of Dr. 
Priestley, as well as several divines in the Church 
of England, greatly accelerated the progress of 
Arian and Socinian error.* 

We have thus seen that those so-called Presby- Causes < 
terian congregations which have lapsed into Ari- and Soci 
anism and . Socinianism, did not become so be- '^**'"^"^' 
cause they were indeed Presbyterian, but rather 
because they had ceased to be Presbyterian; and 
though, in order to retain the chapels and the 
endowments, they still preserve the name, yet, by 
their own admission, there is not a single feature of 
Presbyterianism now discernible amongst them. 
As an intelligent Independent has remarked, <^ had 
they been really Presbyterian, there would have 

* The chapels of Dr. Taylor at Norwich, and Dr. Priestley at 
Leeds, were originally orthodox. In the " Manchester Soci- 
nian ControYersy," there is an account of one hundred and 
seventy places of worship in England now possessed hy the 
Unitarians which had an orthodox foundation. The list in- 
cludes the chapel which was huilt at Manchester for that 
" I»i]ioe of preachers," Mr. Henry Newcome, who was ejected 
from the Collegiate Church there ; and that at Chester, once 
<Mxnipied by the celebrated commentator Matthew Henry. 

By a bill passed a few years ago, Sodnians have acquired, by 
law, possession of chapels and endowments which they have 
had ibr twenty-five years, although the trusts should declare, 
lliat the purposes for which these chapels were built and 
endowed, be to uphold that faith which they deu-^ viA ^(^<^\xq^% 
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been a controlliDg power in the Presbjtery and 
Synod, by which means the purity of doctrine has 
been so well preserved in the Scottish churches: 
but in propriety of speech, they were neither en- 
tirely Presbyterian, nor entirely Independent, and 
therefore there was no practical responsibility or 
supervision. The original trustees were, indeed, 
pious and orthodox men, and as long as they sur- 
vived the evil was postponed ; but they were 
succeeded by others of a different character, yet 
of equal power. These trustees, regardless of the 
trust deeds, appointed to the ministry whom they 
chose ; and they chose to appoint preachers, first of 
Arian, and then of Socinian sentiments. The con- 
gregations, who had no authority by their ecclesi- 
astical constitution, and who despaired of a suc- 
cessful appeal to the trust deeds, withdrew from 
these erroneous preachers, and either dispersed 
among other churches which retained their ortho- 
doxy, or formed new ones, in which the voice of 
the people was scripturally regarded. Thus the 
chapels, with their endowments, fell into the hands 
of the present occupants, who are Socinians in 
doctrine, and who are not Presbyterians in dis- 
cipline." * 

* " Manchester Socinian Controversy,'* p. zxxvii ; where the 
following extract is given from a letter by Dr. J. Pye Smith : 
" The modem Unitarian congregations are not really Presby- 
tefiau, and they are so designated only by a customary, bat 
improper, application of the term. Are they not as com- 
pletely congregational and independent as we are ? Do they 
constitute ruling elders in each congregation, to act in con- 
junction with their pastors, forjudging of the qualifications of 
Communicants and other acts of disciptiiie^ "ft.«vft V>as?j Qo>a3\j& 
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This defection has taken place, therefore^ not 
from anything in the system of church government 
itself, but solely and entirely from its provisions 
having failed to be administered. Presbyterianism Constiti 
appears to possess advantages in a pre-eminent ^^Jyt 
degree for uniting, strengthening, and building up riani8m. 
the church of Christ, — while it affords a variety 
of constitutional checks to the admission of what- 
ever is hurtful and unsound. The leaning of 
human nature, amongst the clergy, is to Prelact/ — 
and amongst the people to Independency; while the 
Presbyterian plan of church government occupies 
the golden mean, and presents a check to either 
extreme. It secures the privileges both of pastor 
and people, and prevents either from lording it 
over the other. It takes the Word of God for its 
authority, and the practices of the apostles and 
early Christians as its model. On the one hand, it Differs 
maintains that the office-bearers in the church are i^^per 
distinct from the members, and that it is lawful ^^^^y 
for a number of congregations to be united together, 
and in their co-operative capacity to discharge cer- 
tain functions which are essential to the church. 
On the other hand, it asserts that there is Scrip- and Pre 
ture warrant for only two orders of office-bearers ^^' 

of review? Have they classical, provincial, and synodical 
assemblies ? Do they even, in general, maintain any kind of 
church discipline whatever ? How then can they, upon any 
principle of truth and fairness, call themselves by an appella- 
tion which has not the semblance of propriety ? In point of 
fact, they are as little entitled to be considered as the suc- 
cessors and representatives of the old Presbyterians, in relation 
to ecclesiastical order, as they are viitVv Tces^^^ \ft "Ockfe Tx!kss^ 
important pnndples of doctrine." 
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in the church, Presbyters or Elders, and Deacons ; 
but that there is a clear distinction between those 
who only rule, and those who both teach and 
rule ; and that the proper judicial power of de- 
termining questions which arise in the church is 
vested in the Presbyters convened in Assembly, 
who may lawfully exercise authority in the congre- 
gations over which they have jurisdiction. 

ers. Elders or Presbyters are spoken of in the New 

Testament Church in various parts of Scripture : 
* see Acts xi. '60 ; xiv. 23 ; xv. 4, 6, 23 ; xvi. 4 ; 
XX. 17. 1 Tim. V. 17. Titus i. 6. James ▼. 14. 
1 Peter v. 1. 2 John 1. 3 John I ; — ^and the term 
is applied both to those who teach and preach mc 
minister in the congregatioo, and to those who <mly 
rule. The former of these is called in the Scrip- 
tures by the name of Pastor — ^Minister— Teacher 
-*and Bishop, (or (hwneery as the word meaaa») 
because they watch ovex* the flock ; Presbyterians 
holding all ordained ministers to be bish(^p6» ac- 
cording to the Scriptural acceptaticm of the term* 
That there was such a body of men as the laUir 
(Elders wiio only rule) among the early ChristiaiiSy 
is evident from the expression used by Paul, in 
1 Tim. V. 17, "Let the Elders that rule well be 
counted worthy of double honour, especiaUy they 
who labour in the word and doctrine^ — which 
supposes that, besides those who unite teaching 
with ruling, there were others whose office was 
limited to ruling. These are evidently alluded to 
in Rom. xii. 8. " He that ruleth, with diligence f 
&re called " helps " and " govetnmenXa" m the 
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church, in 1 Cor. xii. 28. The duty of the Elder 
is to assist the minister in the oversight of the 
flock — ^in the visitation of the sick — in the admis- 
sion of communicants to the Lord's table — in ex- 
ercising discipline, &c. James v. 14. 1 Pet. v. 
1 — 4, &c. 

We read of the Institution of the office of deacon Deaco 
in Acts vL 1 — 4, and thej are also mentioned as a 
component part of the office-hearers of the church 
in Phil. i. 1 ; and 1 Tim. iii. 8. Their duties 
appear to have been confined to the management of 
the temporal affairs of the church, and more espe- 
cially to attend to the wants of the poor, in order 
that the apostles or teachers might ^^give them- 
aelves continually to prayer, and to the ministry of 
the Word." The offices of Elder and Deacon are 
sometimes united, and performed by the same in- 
dividual in the Presbyterian Churches. 

Thus the office-bearers in a Christian congrega- Office- 
tioa appear to consist of the Teaching Elder or i^Xhe 
Bishop, who is generally designated Minister or Churcl 
Pasiary to administer the sacraments, feed the 
flock, and preach the word, that the faith of the 
church may be kept sound: — Elders, to assist 
in ruling the aflairs of the church, and in taking 
oversight of the manners of Christians, that they 
are such as become the Gospel : and Deacons, to 
supply the wants of her poorer members. — The 
two former, according to the Presbyterian plan, 
compose the Church Session, "by which all the 
spiritual interests of the congregation are to be 
watched over, regulated, and authoritatively deter- 
mined." 
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M?- l^e IGnisters in tbe Presbjteruui chmch are all ( 
r^arded as standing on die same footing, and pos- t' 
sessing equal rights and privileges. Tbis preyenls 
jealousj — nnchristian rivaliy — pditieal snbeer- 
Tiencj — and spiritual tjnuinj and eneroachmoit 
'* Jesos Christ prohibited all disputes oonoerning 
rank and pre-eminencj in his kingdom. *Ye 
know/ says he, ^that the princes of the Grentiks 
exercise dominion over diem, and they that are 
great exercise authority upon them. But U skaU 
not be so among you : but whosoever will be gieit 
among you let him be your minister ; and whoso- 
ever will be chief among you let him be your ao^ 
vant' " Matt xx. 25 — ^27. The Bishops <wr over- 
seers of the flock, mentioned in the !New Testament^ 
appear to have been simply Minisiers or Elders^ 
all on a perfect equality, and so continued to be 
for the first three centuries in the church. In this 
respect they were an entirely different class <^]iien 
from the diocesan Bishops of the present day, who 
hold a prelatic power, ruling the pastors in their 
diocese. For we find that there were many of 
them in one city, such as in Philippi and Ephesns, 
see FhiL i. 1, and Acts xx. 17 and 28, where Paid 
thus addresses the Elders of the Church : '^ Take 
heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the flock 
over the which the Holy Ghost hath made yon 

* The apostle Peter writes thus : " The elders whidi are 
among you I exhort who am also an Elder/' (or colleague in 
office) " feed the flock of God which is among you, taking 
the orersight," (acting as overseers or bishops) " not by con- 
straint, but wiDingly ; not for fllthy lucre, but of a ready mind ; 
neither as being lords oyer the heritage, but being ensamples 
to tbe aock/' I Pet. t. 1-3. 
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Overseers, or Bishops, (the Greek word is the same 
for both) to feed the church of God, &c/' Titus 
also was appointed to ordain elders or bishops in 
every city in Crete. See Titus i. 5 — 7, where they 
are spoken of as one and the same, — ^the word 
bishop designating the nature and duties of the 
office.* 

The history of the early Church is a confirma- Early 
tion of the argument from Scripture. Prelacy had ^^^^^ 
no existence in the age of the apostles, nor in the 
generation immediately succeeding. In Clement's 
and Polycarp's time, the government of the church 
was clearly Presbyterian. The name of Bishop 
or Overseer was given to aU Presbyters or Elders 
till the year 106 ; and down to the beginning of 
the third century Bishops were at least parochial 
or congregational; — that is, the pastor administer- 
ing the word and sacraments in each congrega- 
tion, was styled Bishop, — ^which was the first stage 
in the change of the use of the word applied 
originally to both classes of Elders, — those who 
only rule, and those who both rule and teach. 
Afterwards it was appropriated to the President or 
Moderator in the Presbytery, whose office from 
being at first temporary, came at last to be per- 

* While this proves the plurality of bishops or elders in 
one place^ there is no evidence that Timothy and Titus ex- 
ecuted the function of ordination alone, or that their presence 
was necessary to give validity to the acts of the Presbytery, 
or that in other parts there were not those who could execute 
every function. The notes at the end of the Epistles which 
give Timothy the title of the first bishop of Ephesus, and 
Titus of Crete, though they do not effect Tosa^TsaS^ KiMSi 
question, are admitted on the best woXYwmVj \,<i\ifci'3t%«t«A. 
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manent, but who still had no special fanctions, or 
right of government independent of the Presbytery ; 
and it was not till the end of the fourth centory, 
that the bishop assumed anything like his present 
position in England. There is nothing more cofn- 
sonant to human nature than that prelacy should, 
thus by a gradual progress of unscriptural assmnp^ 
tion, come to be introduced by men who, like 
** Diotrephes, loved to have the pre-eminence," till 
at last it issued in the Bishop of Rome claiming to 
be Pope, 
nation Ministers are ordained or set apart to their office, 
iby. according to the practice of the early church " by 
the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery ;" 
1 Tim. iv. 14 ; — which consists of the Ministers 
and Elders of a number of congregations united 
together and forming one court or body. Of this 
we have an example in the church at Antioch, 
Acts xiii. 1 — 3 ; and again in Acts xiv. 23, where 
we find Barnabas and Paul, who had been presby- 
terially ordained, — ordaining elders in the churches 
of other cities, where disciples had been made and 
Christianity established. Thus we find that they 
who had themselves been ordained received power 
to ordain others to the work of the ministry. The 
Scriptures speak of no body of ordained men who 
had not the power to ordain others ; — they give 
no sanction to a separate order of ofiaee-bearers^ 
who alone could ordain ; they make no distinctioii 
betwixt ordination and consecration. This is alto- 
gether a human invention. 
^' The government of the Presbyterian Church 

'sts o£ Presbyteries^ Synods^ and AssembKcs: 
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The Frtiinftery as mentioned above, consists of the 
rainitfters of a iiiim!)er of congregations, tog^her 
with a ralii^ i3der from each, who unite together 
for coansel, for the superintendence of the several 
congr^ations, and for the administration of go* 
vermoent or advice in cases of difficulty, in which 
they are ^pealed to from the Church Session. 
The Synod again is formed hj the union of 
several Presl^rteries — to watch over the general 
interests of religion within its bounds. And, in 
some cotmtries, such as in Scotland and America, 
where the churches are very numerous and ex- 
tended — there is also a General AHenMy, which 
is eofttposed of a specific number of Ministers and 
rolii^ Kders appointed by the Presbyteries^ and 
which meets mice a year,— concentrating the 
eibrto of the whole church in the advancement t£ 
the interests of the kingdom of her Lord, and in 
the pr(»noti(m of the glory of her Living Head. 
All these courts are open to the public. • 

Though the apostles have not formally laid PracU« 

Apostl 

down in the Word of God |a system of Church 
government, they have yet ^en us snfficient 
ttiaterials for ascertaining what their practice was 
in organising churches, and [what was the actual 
state of the church under them. We have there 
examples of the mode in which they executed the 
commission with which the Lord had charged 
them ; and thus the fundamental principles of the 
government of the church are so indicated as to 
be obligatory upon it in all ages. In this way the 
liord Jesus has given ua \Ti\n» ^w^^ V^Jv^a^N* 
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the sole standard of appeal — the constitution of his 
kingdom, the church. According to this standard, 
the government of the church was committed not 
to all the people, but to office-bearers, which were 
of two kinds, Presbyters or Elders, and Deacons ; 
and amongst the former, there were those who 
taught and ruled, and those who only ruled in the 
church. Indications are given of several con- 
gregations being united together, and subject to 
presbjterial authority, and of the subordination of 
one court to another in the church. Sanction to 
these principles is accorded by the narrative in 
Acts XV. of the council at Jerusalem, which exhibits 
the chief features of Presbyterian Church Gt>vem- 
ment. A question had arisen in the church at 
Antioch, which, after ''no small dissension and dis- 
putation," they could not agree upon, and accord- 
ingly, the matter was referred to an assembly at 
Jerusalem. This assembly consisted of the rulers 
of^he church, "the apostles and elders" who came 
together to consider of the matter (see ver. 6) ; and 
when they had made up their minds, after " much 
disputing," and a thorough arguing of the question^ 
the whole merits of the case were expounded to the 
people (who were present, v. 12.) by the apostle 
James, who declared the judgment to which the 
assembly had come ; and this decree which was 
laid upon the churches to keep, was sent to them 
by the heads of a deputation (Acts xv. 22 — 31. 
xvi. 4.) There is here an explicit example of a 
superior court giving an authoritative decision, 
which was binding upon the inferior court at 
Antioch — "the apostles and elders" who ordained 
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the decrees, — and the churches who submitted to 
them. The inspired writer bears an emphatic 
testimony to the good effected by this procedure, 
when he adds (xvi. 5), " And so were the churches 
established in the faith." 

The Presbyterian mode of discipline and govern- Advan- 
ment, besides its Scriptural basis as thus exhibited, p^byt 
recommends itself by the following arguments : — nanism 
It is founded essentially on the principle of re- 
presentation, which in a greater or less degree 
pervades all human society. It does not make all 
the members of a church judges ; but " sets those 
to judge who are most esteemed in the house of 
Grod." It presents a firm barrier against the 
ambition and encroachments of the clergy— for it 
unites with the minister, a council of wise, prudent 
aod godly men, taken from the body of the com- 
municants, without whose consent no measure can 
be carried. It furnishes one of the best securities 
for preserving the rights of both pastor and people ; 
for it provides an individual of either order who 
may suppose himself wronged, with the oppor- 
tunity of appealing to a higher tribunal, where his 
cause will be heard without Ipcal prejudice by 
judicious, enlightened, and impartial men. It 
secures to ministers of the Word and Sacraments, 
counsel and support of the best possible kind in 
all their official proceedings ; for those who are as- 
sociated with them, are acquainted with the views 
of the people — participate in their feelings — and are 
able to give sound advice as to the wisdom and 
practicability of those plans wbic\i xeqjwt^ ^^t^ki^jX 
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co-operation for carrying them into effect. It pos- 
sesses an advantage also on the score of despatch 
and energy, as well as of wisdom and the security 
of equal rights. It unites believers together in one 
body, and thus is friendly to the spread of the 
Gospel by furnishing facilities for efficient and co- 
operative action in promoting the great interests of 
the Redeemer's kingdom. The General Assemhly 
or Synod of the Church, presents the beautiful 
spectacle of the various members of one vast and 
extended society, meeting together by their re- 
presentatives as one in Christ, to unite with heart 
and hand in the service of their Lord.* 

Such is the system of Ecclesiastical Government 
which is pursued in the Presbyterian Churches in 
Scotland, ^in Ireland, in America, and on the Con- 
tinent. And such we find was also their constitn- 
tion in England at the beginnipg of the last 
1700. century. Oliver Hey wood, the friend of Newcome, 
actice m ^j^^ ^^^ ^^^ earnestly solicited to succeed him in 
ire. Cross-street Chapel, in Manchester, in describing 

the government of the Presbyterian Churches in 



* See ''Miller, on'the Office of the Bulmg Elder." Since 
the first edition of this Sketch was published, several popular 
works have appeared, to which the reader is referred for a 
AiUer expoastkm of this subject ; especially to " Dr. King^ on 
the Ruliikg Eldership/' and that ezcellttit work, '' IVianaftl of 
Presbytery," which contains "Dr. Miller's (of Princeton) "View 
of the History, Doctrine, Grovernment, and Worship of the 
Presbyterian Church," and " Lorimet^s Character and Advao- 
tages of Pfce^yterianism ascertained by Fact8."v This last 
sAould be in the possession of every member of the F^esby- 
terian cbwch. 
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liancashire, sajs, "They bad their Eldership in 
every congregation ; — several congregations had 
their classis (or presbytery) ; and these maintained 
intercourse by a provincial Assembly, (or Synod}, 
which for the Connty of Lancaster, was ttsnaHy 
held at Preston. The Elders, who sat with the 
ministers carried the votes, inquired into the 
conversation of their neighbours, and usually 
dat with the ministers when they examined the 
communicants, and (though the ministers only 
examined), yet the Elders approved or disap* 
proved." 

The difference betwixt the Presb^erians and Indcpe 

dents 

the Independents, the other leading body of Non- 
conformists at that time lay, in that the latter re- 
garded each congregation as a separate church, 
independent of all others, — and placed the legi^a- 
tive and judicial powers of each congregation in a 
general church meeting, thoa giving to all the 
members equal authority in the exerciie of disci- 
pline and government.* The Presbyterians con- 



* The first Independent or Congregational church was set 
up in England in 1616 ; but the name was little known tfH 
I642> after which, the body occupies a conspicuous place in 
that eventful period of English history. The celebrated Dr. 
Owen was one of the ablest advocates of their system; yet he 
along with many others in the seventeenth century, maintained 
the distinction of " ruling elders/' as laid down in Scripture. 
It is evident from the- writings of the leading Independents of 
these days, as well as the " Cambridge Platform of Dbcipline" 
h)r New England, and the artides of agreement concluded upon 
IdW (see p. 44), that the points of difiterence betwixt Inde- 
pendents antf Frcsbyterians were tk^ «y ^w»it ^^\!l» «^ '^'S^ 
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sidered that this system of isolated congregations, 
was at variance with the unity of the church as 
exhibited in the Scriptures ; that there was suffi- 
cient warrant from Scripture for applying the 
term church to a number of congregations united 
together ; and that the mode of discipline was 
defective— in many cases impracticable, and con- 
trary to the constitution of the primitive church, 
as can be gathered from the Word of God. For it 
is clear that there were some in the church who 
were appointed to rule (Heb. xiii. 7, 17, 24 ; Rom. 
xii. 8 ; 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; 1 Thess. v. 12), some of 
whom did not teach and preach, or " labour in 
word and doctrine." 1 Tim. v. 17. But according 
to the plan of the Independents all the members 
are subjects and all are rulers ; and a minister or 
member who is aggrieved, has no opportunity of 
appealing to another Court, where his case might 
be impartially and dispassionately discussed."' The 

have been since. But now^ when the sabjects of controversy in 
the seventeenth century are being more calmly examined, 
without that bitterness which on all sides has too generally 
characterized such discussions, the prejudices with which 
Presbyterianism has been regarded, will surely be dismissed, 
and those features of the system be adopted which Scripture 
and experiencie approve. 

* ]V(any of the most excellent ministers of the Congregational 
body have confessed and lamented the evils to which they are 
exposed by their system, and have felt that some change is 
necessary. President Edwards, one of the most talented, holy, 
and successful ministers that the world ever saw, and whom 
Robert Hall calls "the greatest of the sons of men," was dis- 
missed in his fifty-seventh year by his Independent congrega- 
t/onj and cast on the world withl[:dawVie&xid^BXD3\:<},\MiCiaQaA 
Ite advocated purity of communion. Tn wT\\m^ to TUt . "Gae^osA, 
Ae says, " You are pleased, deai air, verj \m^i \« »^ io» 
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inefficiency of their principles in conducting dis- 
cipline in a satisfactory manner, is seen by their 
partially adopting the Presbyterian plan in resort- 
ing to Committees to whom cases are confided, 
before they are brought before the whole body of 
members ; and in their awards, their professed 
plan of administration by advice is abandoned for 
the Presbyterian principle of authority^ which is 
the only tidng that can preserve order and dis- 
cipline. In making efforts too for spreading the 
Grospel, they of necessity depart from their beau 
ideal of separate congregations, and by means of 
Unions and Societies endeavour to supply the want 
which is felt in their polity. 

It will be evident also from the sketch already Episco- 
given of the principles of the Presbyterians^ how 
widely they differed from the Church of England, 
which continued the Prelacy of the Church of 
Rome, as its form of ecclesiastical government. 
Prelacy, or (as it is more generally known by the 
name) Episcopacy, takes the power of government 
out of the general body of the working clergy, and 
vests it exclusively in the Prelates^ Bishops, and 
Archbishops, who monopolize the power of ordina- 

whether I could sign the Westminster Confession of Faiths and 
submit to the Presbyterian form of Church government. As 
to my subscribing to the substance of the Westminster Con- 
fession there would be no difficulty; and as to Presbyterian 
government^ I have long been perfectly out of conceit of our 
unsettled^ independent^ confused way of chosck ^Q^«rKas&\!J^.\s!k. 
this land; and the Presbyterian way \\as e^et ^>y^^'Kx^^ \k> ^sv^ 
vwst agreeable to the Word of God, wad V^i«a tcsjaoxw "ax^.^ \!cstoa^ 
tmnge." 
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nartioQ. It maintains that there did exist, mA 
should exist permanently in the Church of CtaiMy 
a separate order of ordinary office-bearers, distiiKt 
from and superior to the pastors^ harhig jiiris<fie« 
tion over them, and -performing certain faneCioM 
which pastors cannot. Upon this plea, Episoop** 
lians contend that Presbyterians want a divinely 
authcMrised order, which they have, and whieh 
can alone execute certain necessary eeclesiastieid 
functions, which therefore camoiot be validly exfr* 
cuted in the Presbyterian Church. PresbyterisM^ 
on the other hand, maintain that they hegye aU die 
ordinary office-bearers that existed in the Clundk 
in the days of the apostles, and that tie wdSmerj 
pastors can ordain and execute all functions neces- 
sary to the ordering o^ the affidrs of the Churcky — 
that there is no trace of an order, superior tt 
Pastors, in the Apostles' times, and no accomrt of 
such a distinct order of office-bearers having been 
instituted by them. And hence, that Epi6C(^MMrf, 
or Prelacy, introduces a new and unauthorized 
order of office-bearers into the Church ; and de- 
prives the pastors of that power and authority, 
which it is manifest from Scripture Christ has 
conferred upcm them. 
ostolic In the Church of England at the present day^ 
the Bishops, espedaHy of the High Church party, 
lay claim to be the successors, and the on/^ sueceM- 
tors of the j^>ostles. Bmt it is elear that theve 
could be no succession in the office of apostle, axid 
that it ceased altogether with the twelve. ' For 
Acts i. 21, 22, plainly signiiGies that none could 
hold the office^ but those who had known Jesm 



cession. 
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before Ms deatb, and been "witnesses of his re* 
snrrectioo." The choice of a successor to Jodas 
was made bj the Lcxrd himself. It is evident that 
the Apostles would not adventure upon so impor- 
tant an election as this of themselves ; but thej 
entrusted it to the Lord, saying, " diew whether of 
these two thou hast chosen." And no Scripture 
eaa be adduced to prove that the twelve, as 
apostles, either received a commission to ordain, 
or did ordain, or gave auth<»rit7 to oardain ; while 
H is quite dear that others cnrdained who were 
not apostles, Acts xiii 1, ^; or, if the apostles 
erdained successors, it was simpij svecessoEs in 
the ndnisiry cf the Gospel, not in the aposdeship* 
Indeed, not one single passage of Scriptiare can be 
adduced to show that emisieeTaiigm and ordiMiiMm 
are two distinct things, — ^that there is one waj of 
appointing PrelaJUs, and another way of appointing 
FUssts or Presbytery, the former possessing the 
fomfse of transmission, and the latter not. Besides, 
it is quite impossible for any Bi^op to show that 
tiiere is no flaw in his title to this succession in 
the past 1800 years; indeed, so far from any sodi 
being able to boast that his ordination is in one 
unbroken line from the apostles, the most mi- 
/doubted evidence can be adduced from histcuy, diat 
tiiere are many flaws in the succession. And even 
if he could trace it, surelj it is little honour to 
gknry in descent through tiie Church of Rcnne^ 
which the Homilies of the Church of England de- 
clare to be " not only a harlot, but the foulest and 
filthiest that ever was sees ; and so far from the 
aature oi the true Cb»Tck \\i«& TiCi'doko^ «skdl 
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more ;' while he rejects as brethren the whole com* 
panj of regularly ordained ministers of other de- 
nominations at home, and of the reformed Churches 
on the Continent, who had no other than Presby- 
terian ordination. 

Further, in the Church of England there is no 
provision whatever for the exercise of that Scrips 
tiiral discipline^ which is essential to the interests 
of true religion, and to the maintenance , of purity 
and order in the church. It is admitted on all 
hands, that the only species of discipline which is 
to be found, is that Which deprives of civil privi- 
leges. Hence the sacraments are administered to 
all who choose to apply for them, without regard 
to character or qualifications. In this way a seri- 
ous injury is inflicted on the church of Christ, and 
other, communions are weakened in the exercise 
of that Scriptural discipline, •which the Word of 
Grod and the example of the primitive church 
eiyoin ; an evil which conscientious ministers 
have often experienced and deplored. 

From the testimony of writers in the early 
ages of the church, it is evident that the prin- 
ciples which Presbyterians professed were then 
generally acted upon ; and that, when congrega- 
tions increased, there was no example of Diocesan 
Bishops — presiding over an extensive locality 
filled with churches, and ruling the ministers in 
that district or diocese — ^nor of Congregational 
Churches, standing alone and independent of one 
of another. It was only when corruptions crept in, 
*^^' and the members of the Christian church became 
jiejn^ant to sound and Scriptuvai ^^\^\\i\^, ^ud 
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a love of pre-eminence and power began to mani- 
fest itself among the clergy, leading to Prelacy and 
ending ultimately itf Popery, that the model found 
in the Word of God was departed from. By de- 
grees the minister became a bishop — ^the deacon a 
preacher — the pastor a priest — the communion 
table an altar — ^the Eucharist a sacrifice. During 
the dark ages, when Popery for a thousand years 
held the minds of men in bondage, the true church 
of the living God, then in the wilderness, was re- 
presented by the Culdees, the Waldenses, Albi- 
genses, and Bohemian brethren, who continued to 
hold the doctritial truths of Scripture pure and un- 
corrupted, and who maintained the Presbyterian 
form of church government. At the Reformation, 
when the mask was torn off, and the paint washed 
away with which Popery had so long obscured 
and disfigured the fair features of the church, a 
more Scriptural order of things in discipline and 
worship, as well as in doctrine, was established by 
those men whom God honoured as the instruments 
in that great work. Hence the Presbyterian 
plan of church polity as here sketched, with 
some slight modifications is found to prevail in 
the greater number of Protestant churches. In 
a Tract lately published by one of the most 
popular and faithful of the English Clergy, the 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel,* — he states, 
"Another Christian, bearing in his life and cha- 
racter all the marks of a child of Gt)d, wished 

* Mr. Noel is no longer a minister of the Established 
Church. He resigptied his connectioii m \%AS>, %s:t^\!aa ^gR«sv 
his reasons in Mb " Essay on the Ch^axcii bsA^XsXa*^ 



to determiiie wliether he thoukL j«tA the l^pit* 
copalian section of the ehorch of Christy or 
the Presbjterian. He, too, examined S crip t m e^ 
wei^ied the evidence <m hoth ndes, convearsed wiih 
upright and intelligent men in both oommnnioiu^ 
and prayed to be directed right. After mndi 
dehberationy he became convinced that Dioeeflin 
Epiacopacj has no sanction in the word of Giod^ 
and that the orders and discipline of the Presbj- 
terian bodj, are most conformed to the usages of 
the church in the New Testament ; that Preaby? 
terian orders are of Divine appointment, and ilMt 
it was the will of Christ that he should be so 
ordained. His conclusions were supported by the 
decisicxis of several of the Protestant Churchei. 
The Lutheran, Swiss, French, Dutch and Scotch 
Churches, the Church of the Yaudois, and a luge 
and pious section of the American Church were 
all on his side. While, in favour of Episeopaey, 
besides the Church of Rome, * the mother of har- 
lots and abominations of the earth, drunken with 
the blood of saints, and with the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus ;' and the Eastern Churchea^ 
which are nearly as corrupt, he found only the 
Church of England, and three or four small see- 
tions of the Church of Christ elsewhere who had 
retained diocesan Episcopacy.*' 

From this brief sketch of the principlea and 

history of the Presbyterians, it appears that they 

have always regarded the Scriptures, given by 

inspiration of God, as their sui^Teme aivd only fstan- 

dard. Contending for tlie xigVit oi ignrvN^te y^** 
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ment, and the free and ^ilightened uae of reason, 
they have never eeaaed to demand that everj doe- 
trine should be proved from the writt^ word. 
Eqnallj opposed to Erastianism and Prelacy, thej 
considered that the civil nuigistrate should not have 
power and authority given him to determine mat- 
ters of doctrine, discipline and practice ; and that 
neither should the church have power to decree 
rites and ceremonies in the worship of Grod at its 
{deasnre. Regarding the Lord Jssus Christ as 
the only King and Head of the Church ; and 
the Scriptures as a perfect rule of futh and man- 
ners, they sought to adopt the doctrines, discipline, 
and worship, of the primitive and apostolic church, 
as there laid down ; and they desire to reject every- 
thing which they believe to be inc<»isistent with 
that model, and which experience has not shown 
to be profitable for the conducting of the affidrs 
of the house of God with decency and order, and 
conducive to the glory of their Lord and Master. 

Their history in the last three centuries, has ^^^^^"^^ 
shown that, amidst the various harassing positions doctrine 
in which they were placed, they have always been religious 
found on the side of sound doctrine and religious ^^^^^y- 
Kberty — " earnestly contending for the faith which 
was once delivered unto the saints." In Edward 
YI. and Elizabeth's reigns, they helped to purge 
the kingdom of popery, by advocating a more 
thorough reformation ; and when a large propor- 
tion of the clergy were ignorant and time-serving, 
they were the most able and 9ueciea&&si o^^'&isc^ 
of the Romiah priesthood. T\vft \a!eXQ«wt ^^«B&fc^ 
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whose prejudices were assuredly not enlisted in 
their favour, sajs of them, at that time, ^^so ab- 
solute was the authority of the crown, that the 
precious spark of liberty had been kindled, and was 
preserved by the Puritans alone ; and it was to this 
sect, whose principles appear so Mvolous, and 
habits so ridiculous, that the English owe the 
whole freedom of their constitution." In the time 
of Charles I. they sought to preserve the life and 
legitimate power of the king, but to restrain its 
encroachments on the liberties of the people. At 
a later date, they opposed the violent and uncon- 
stitutional proceedings of the republican party, 
and brought about the restoration of Charles IL, 
through whose perfidious conduct and arbitnury 
measures they endured innumerable sufferings. 
And when popery was again coming in like a 
flood, under James II.,* they came forward in sup- 
port of the church party, notwithstanding the 
persecutions they had received at their hands, and 
were the main instruments in bringing about the 

* "After the Restoration^ when her (the Church of England's) 
power was at the height, she had breathed nothing but ven- 
geance. She had encouraged, urged, abnost compelled the 
Stuarts to requite, with pecfidious ingratitude, the recent s^^ 
vices of the Presbyterians. * * * At this conjuncture, (1688,) 
the Protestant Dissenters of London won for themselves a 
title to the lasting gratitude of their country. The Noncon- 
formists of the City with a noble spirit arrayed themselves side 
by side with the members of the Church, in defence of the 
fundamental laws of the realm. Baxter, Bates, and Howe> 
distinguished themselves by their efforts to bring about this 
coalition; but the generous enthusiasm which pervaded the 
whole Puritan body made the task easy. The zeal of the Hocks 
outran that of the pastors.*'— ifacoutoy** History of England^ 
^"'^ IL, 215, 347. 
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peaceful Bevolution of 1688, to which this country 
owes so much. The conduct of their brethren in 
the northern division of the island was, through- 
out, of a similar kind ; and presents a favourable 
contrast with that of the Episcopalian party in 
Scotland, who, for the greater part of the last 
century, were, almost to a man, inveterate and 
avowed enemies of our civil constitution, and tried 
to subvert the Protestant religion and liberties; 
and whose leaning to the expelled dynasty of the 
Stuarts, and whose Jesuitical intrigues in favour 
of the Pretender, obliged parliament to keep a 
constant watch over their proceedings, and to in^ 
terpose its mandates, to prevent them plotting 
against the throne. 

The Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, Ire- ChurcUi 
land and America, afford examples of the efficient ^^0^30, 
working of this system of religious instruction in Ireland 
preserving and restoring purity of doctrine, and Americc 
in promoting religious intelligence and moral 
worth among the people. . In the United States of 
America there are nearly four thousand congre- 
gations connected with the Presbyterian Church ; 
and the States in which they are chiefly to be 
found, are by common consent admitted to be the 
most moral, intelligent, and flourishing in the 
Union. In the northern province of Ireland, 
there are more than Ave hundred congregations 
of evangelical Presbyterians ; and how great the 
contrast there presented to those parts of the 
island where Popery and Prelacy hold unlimited 
sway I Scotland is almost enViit^'j ^x^;^'^\«r«isv % 

i 
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for the religious bodies who profess other systems 
of church polity, form a mere fractional part of 
her population, and she has long held a dis- 
tinguished place among the nations as a Christian 
country. There can be no doubt that she owe9 
this place chiefly to her ecclesiastical system. At 
the reformation, << the enlightened piety and zeal 
of her ministers and elders, instituted and matured 
a system of parochial education, which is con- 
fessedly one of the noblest monuments of political 
wisdom, as well as one of the most splendid tri- 
umphs of Christian principle." This was carried 
into execution by the zeal and perseverance of the 
Church, amidst much discouragement and oppo- 
sition : — and to this — (though of late years miser- 
ably inefficient)* together with the purity of her 
creed — ^the faithful ministrations and active labours 
of a resident clergy— -and the pervading influence 
of an efficient eldership, is to be attributed what- 
ever is venerable in the history, and praiseworthy 
in the character of the Scottish nation. The fd- 
lowing testimony is given in a late Parliamentaxy 
Report. ''No sentiment has been so deeply im- 
pressed upon the minds of your Committer in 
the course of their long and laborious inve£tigaT 
tion, as that of veneration and respect for the 
Established Church of Scotland. They believe 
that no institution has ever existed which, at so 
little cost, has accomplished so much good. The 
eminent place which Scotland holds in the scale 
of nations, is mainly owing to live purity of the 
standards, and the zeal o{ t\ie m\m%\AT% ^i \\& 
church, as well as to t\ve wisdom wtV ^V\^ \1% 



internal insdtatkms have been adapted to the 
habits^ and the interestg of the pec^le." * 

At present there is a revival among the Pres- 
byterian churches in different parts of the world. 
In Scotland and in Ireland this is specially mani- 
fest ; the H0I7 Spirit appears to be breathing upon 
the churches there, — awakening them into new 
life.t Among the churches in England there are 

* Report on Church PatroBage (Sootkiid). Sur George Sio* 
dab, m his '* Letters on tiie Position and Prospects of the 
Sstabli^ed Church of Scotland," mentions that he inserted 
tliia encomiiun in the Report ; and contrasts the state ci the 
Establishment then (1834) with its position now (1850), in con- 
sequence of the disruption. " Congregations dwindled to the 
shortest span;" — "Parishes where, if suppressed, it would 
scarcely be missed ;" — " Districts, throughout the whole of 
which the Divine menace, recorded in Lev. xxvi. 31, has been 
aoeomplished, ' I will bring your sanctuaries unto desolation ;* '* 
(pp. 4. 26, 50). Sudi is the picture now drawn by an elder of 
the Established Church, who says, " I have never entered the 
door of the Free Church, or subscribed to any of its sdiemes, 
or talten in any of its publications. I have endeavoured to do 
all that I could to assist the cause of the Establishment and 
^seountenanoe the plans of its opponents." " I have never 
oeaaed to attend the ministrations" at my parish church, 
though at the Communion, ''exclusive of the minister 
and elders, there were only three male communicants 
pvssent. 

f When the above was written (1839-40), a remarkable 
Manng accompanied the preaching of the Word in various 
parts of Scotland. The Rev. W. C. Bums was the chief in- 
strument employed by God in this work. He also visited the 
north of England in 1841-2, where his solemn and touching 
appeals readied the hearts of many, and in Newcastle espe- 
dally, not a few seals were added to his nmAS^ . '^&x.^.^«*a 
afterwards inrited to Canada, where Yoa cNras^g^^k^tvc "N^orsqct** 
were greatly blessed, both to oxur awn cwuastarjxQfe'^ ««^^ ^» '^^**' 
^ncb Roman Cathofics, whom ^e addwaae^ Vew V5ms« ^s«^ 



igland. 
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also symptoms of '^ spiritual progress." A holj 
zeal seems to be kindling in the breasts of many, 
for promoting the preaching of the pure Gospel, 
which may the Great Head of the Church abun- 
dantly bless for refreshing with the living waters 
of the sanctuary his poor and weary heritage ! 

esbyte- There are now about 160 Presbyterian places oS 
rarches worship in England^ where the doctrines of the 
Scriptures are maintained and preached as laid 
down by the English Presbyterians of the seven- 
teenth century in the Confession of Faith and 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms. Of these, by far 
the greatest number is in the county of Northum- 
berland ; and many of them date their existence 

tongue under the walls of their great Cathedral in Montreal* 
He returned to Britain in the close of 1846, and was for some 
months much exercised in seeking an answer to the question 
" Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? *' 

The state of the perishing millions of China pressed much 
upon his spirit, and he felt constrained to dose with the pro- 
posal of the Foreign Mission Committee of the Presbyterian 
Church in England, to go forth as their Missionary to that 
vast empire. He was ordained hy the Synod, during its sitting 
at Sunderland, on the 22nd April, 1847, the Rev. W. Chalmers, 
of Marylehone Church, London, who owns China as his birth- 
place, preaching the ordination sermon. It is worthy of note 
that Dr. Morrison was brought up in one of the congregations 
of the same Presbytery, his father being an elder of High 
Bridge Church, Newcastle. 

Within the bounds of that Presbytery (Newcastle) Mr. Bums 
had frequently preached, and took the opportunity of giving 
a farewell address on the evening of his ordination, in the 
Groat Market Church (Mr. Miller's), "ready to depart on the 
morrow." The church may well receive it as a token for good 
that her great Head should have given her one so signally blest 
as her First Missionary to thb Ht\TK'R><. 
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from the Act of Uniformity in 1662, and were, in 
the first in'ftance, supplied by ministers who were 
** ejected from their livings, and preached to the 
persecuted saints .attached to the doctrine and 
mode of church government adopted by the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster."* Of the 
others, in the large towns in England, several have 
been established for the purpose of providing for 
Scotsmen residing there the same form of worship 
and church government as they had been accus* 
tomed to in their native land ; and they are hence 
sometimes known by the appellation of the Scotch 
Churches, though including in their membership 
many who have been born and brought up in 
England. About sixty of the whole number are 
incorporated with the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, and enjoy the counsel and oversight 
of the General Assembly of that large and influ- 
ential body. A few profess adherence to the 
Established Church of Scotland as altered by law 
in its constitution since 1843, and other Presby- 
terian denominations ; but the greater number are «, , 
united in Presbyteries, and these again formed into Presby 
a General Synod, under the designation of the church 

. * See Memorials of Luke Ogle and other ejected ministers 
in the north of England. An account of the religious history 
of Northumberland in the seventeenth century^ and the records 
of Presby terianism there is much needed. There niust be 
ample materials for such a history. A contribution to it has 
lately been given in " Historical Memorials of Presbyterianism 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by an Episcopalian." Pp. 119. Whit- 
taker, London. — This volume breathes an excellent spirit, and 
gives an interesting account of the visits of Mr. Bums, Mx, 
M'Cheyne, Mr. Bonar, and otheTS, tol^e^casJ^sNfe. 
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Presbyterian Church in England, which meets 
annually at one of the principal towns in the 
kingdom.* 

A strong desire was felt, fifteen to twenty yeaia 
ago (1830-5), that those churches in England 
which gave an unqualified assent to the West- 
minster Standards, and held that it was the duty of 
the State to provide for the religious instruction 
of the people, should he incorporated with the 
Church of Scotland, and he represented in its 
General Assembly ; and applications were accord- 

839 

ition to iuglj made for such a connexion. 

rchof gjj^ i^ y^^ ascertained that the Established 

land. 

Church of Scotland could have no jurisdiction in 
England, where Episcopacy was the established 
religion of the land. In 1839, therefore, the 
Greneral Assembly in Scotland passed an act, de- 
claring that the only connexion which the two 
churches could have, was an " interchange of 
friendly communications by means of deputations 
to and from their respective supreme judicato- 
ries." The act concludes, by assuring " the Synod 
in England of the warm and brotherly afiection 
wherewith this church regards the allied church, 
and the earnest desire entertained by this church 
to co-operate, to the utmost of their power, in 
promoting the interests of the Presbyterian Church 

* The Calvinistic Methodists resemble very closely the 
Presbyterian Church in doctrine, discipline, and government. 
In Wales especially, where they have above eight hundred 
societies, this zealous body has done much since the days of 
Whitfield, Hams, and Charles, to keep alive and spread abroad 
tJie Gospel. 
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in England, to which they are bound alike by pre- 
sent ties and by the grateful recollections of former 
days." By this act it was clearly understood that 
neither the Synod as a body, nor its individual 
members, were in any way subject to the control 
or discipline of the Church of Scotland ; but that 
both churches, though allied, should each regard 
the other as separate and distinct. 

In 1844, the Synod, with the view of removing i84 
any misapprehension as to the exact position which tion oi 
the Church occupied in England, made a declara- politic 
tion of independence, affirming ^^ that, in all acts of 
intercourse with another branch or other branches of 
the Church of Christ, or in forming or maintaining 
a friendly relation or relations with such branch or 
branches of the Church of Christ, this church shall 
assert, provide for, and maintain its own freedom 
and independence in all matters spiritoal." By 
this declaration, she merely asserted the principles 
she had eVer held, as a separate and independent 
church, which had never been ecclesiastically in- 
corporated with any Presbyterian church out of 
England, whether Scotch or Irish — ^whether Esta- 
blished or Free. 

While thus vindicating her true and proper posi- 
tion, the Synod did not regard with indifference 
the great events which were taking place in the 
northern part of the kingdom. The principlea^ 
held by the ministers and people who left the 
Established Church of Scotland at the disruption, 
were those which the Presbyterian Church in Eng- 
land had always maintained, viz. — Non-intruaioa 
and Spiritual Independence. Ajce-ot^vcv^^^^^fi*^ ^ 
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not hesitate to express her sympathy with those 
men who had made such sacrifices on their behalf ; 
and her people joyfully aided, by liberal contri- 
butionsy the erection of churches for the evicted 
congregations. The grand doctrine of the Head- 
ship of Christ, for which such a memorable testi- 
mony was given, was one she had struggled for 
in the past days of her history. The English 
Presbyterians in the Westminster Assembly were 
not less opposed to Erastianism than to Frelatism. 
They had contended against it in the Long Par- 
liament* And so the Presbyterian Church in 
)08edto England has always been opposed to all inter- 
ference of the civil magistrate with the spiritual 
powers and duties belonging to the office of pastor 
and elder, in prohibiting or hindering the preach- 
ing of the Gospel and the dispensation of the 
Sacraments, or in prescribing the trial and ordi- 

* *' In this Parliament, many of the members were now be- 
come either Erastdans or Independents. The Erastians are so 
called from Erastns, a German physician, who first broached the 
opinion that all church authority is derived from the State, 
or civil government of the country. The Erastians maintained^ 
therefore, that the Church was the creature of the State, or, 
at least, dependent on it in the exercise of her judicial autho- 
rity — ^precisely the opposite extreme of the Popish principle, 
which is, that the State is dependent on the Church. Between 
these two extremes, the Church of Scotland (and English Pres- 
byterians) endeavoured to steer a middle course. While she 
acknowledged the jurisdiction of the State in all civil matters, 
she claimed a jurisdiction independent of the State in all spi- 
ritual matters. Recognising no other head of spiritual autho- 
rity, but the Lord Jesus Christ, the King of Zion, she had to 
contend for his Divine prerogatives, as we have seen, almost 
from the commencement of her history."— McCne'j Sketches, 
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nation of candidates for the ministry ; as well as 
to all interference with the rights of Christian 
congregations in the appointment of their minis- 
ters. She acknowledges no patronage, whether 
of the Crown, nobles, or trustees. A revival in 
church government and a revival in doctrine gene- 
rally go together ; and from Presbyterianism fully 
organized, and its principles faithfully carried out, 
the best results, by the blessing of the Great Head of 
the Church, might be anticipated : the Word would 
be faithfully, zealously, and successfully preached; 
a scriptural form of worship would be maintained ; 
discipline would be wholesomely administered ; 
and vital godliness strengthened and extended. 

For no atmosphere can be more favourable ^I?^' 
to the exercise and development of the talents Ministi 
and graces of a Christian minister than that of a 
living Presbyterianism. By its provisions he is 
statedly brought into contact with his brethren, 
and by this means his opinions on the great ques- 
tions of the day are rectified, his difficulties and 
trials sympathized with, and his zeal increased. 
Neither does it leave him to labour alone in his 
own immediate sphere; among his elders there wiU 
be always some, and there are often many, ready 
to strengthen his hands, and to' watch with him in 
deep solicitude for souls, of whom they as well as 
he must give account Suppose that any scheme 
of usefulness suggests itself to them, how easily 
and naturally does it become the property of the 
whole church. The minister may introduce it to 
the notice of his Presbytery, the Presbytery laying 
it before the Synod or the Assem\>\^ \ ^\5Sft.\5r3 '^^ 
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barrier act no important motion can become law 
until it has come down again from the Supreme 
Court to Presbyteries, and has received, as far as 
may be in a large body, their unanimous approval ; 
and thus, while the taints of any individual may 
tell upon the church at large, a check is presented 
against undue influence being exercised by one in- 
dividual or section. 

The Presbyterian minister can, with a good con- 
science, maintain the whole of his ecclesiastical 
system. No part of its confession is professedly 
held in a doubtful or different sense by different 
divisions of the church. The youthful candidate 
for the ministry is not perplexed by the difficulty 
of endeavouring to reconcile ill-defined tenets, or 
doubtful observances, with the plain meaning of 
the Word of God. He need not forbear to ap- 
proach the ancient walls of a structure whidi has 
stood for centuries, with the torch of Divine tmtb 
in his hand, to scrutinize her doctrines, or to com- 
pare her tritual with the leading features mailed 
out in the Acts and Epistles of the Apostles. 
Neither need abuses be suffered to remain, when 
detected, from the false dread that, if one stone 
were removed, the entire framework would be 
endangered. 

A fearless love of purity has ever distinguished 
itland. ^Yie church of the sister kingdom. Again and again 
in Scotland, at the risk of personal comfort, pros- 
perity, and even life, has the house of Grod been 
swept of whatever was like to come between her 
and the blessing of her Covenant Head. The pre- 
\t generation has been an eye-mliieaa \.o Qfaa ^^ 
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the noblest of these struggles, and the disruption 
in Scotland has given a practical example of the 
safe and effective working of Presbyterianism. 
Such a season of controversy is the sharpest 
touchstone of any ecclesiastical system, and there 
can be no doubt that much of the determination 
and unity of purpose with which the constitu- 
tional party in the Church of Scotland advanced, 
1*1843, to perform an act which (to all but the 
eye of faith) threatened her very existence, came 
from the excellency of her organization. The 
sense of the church had been deliberately taken, 
and the hearts of her sons and daughters as deeply 
engaged in the conflict as those of her ministers 
and elders. Seven years have passed, and now, 
instead of having fulfilled the predictions of her 
^enemies, by presenting the appearance of an un- 
sightly wreck, — upborne by the hearty offerings 
of a willing people, she stands, in a wealthy place, 
perhaps the fairest offshoot of Presbytery which 
the world has ever seen. 

When Merle D'Aubigne, the distinguished his- is^ 
torian of the Keformation in Europe, visited this y^^^i 
country in 1845, he thus expressed himself at a J^^ss 
meeting of the English Presbyterians resident in 
London : — " I am a Presbyterian, not only of situ- 
ation, but of conviction and choice. The great 
thing, it is true, is Christ, but there is certainl}' 
an advantage in a certain government of the 
church. I believe there are in the church two 
great principles which must be maintairied*, ^x^l^ 
Order, and secondly^ Liberty \ — O^^^^ «xv^ ^^- 
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"But if you have a mission in England, jon 
must take away all cause of reproach. Force and 
power alone will not avail you. You have received 
that from God in great measure. Peace, modera- 
tion, love ; these are qualities which the Word <rf 
God would have us show. I know it is very diffi- 
cult. For my own part, I confess I have often 
failed, and fail still to this moment. So I will not 
judge others wherein I err myself. I have hid 
most difficult struggles in Geneva and other places. 
I know that human weakness often errs. The 
carnal mind comes sometimes in the place of the 
spiritual, and we cannot always maintain ourselves 
in the true way. But we must try and do it ; we 
must remember that it is our duty. 

** I believe in the progress of Presbyterianism. 
It is the conviction of my mind that it is a prin- 
ciple which is progressing, and will still progress. 
I believe that all the different churches see that we 
are in the middle place." 

Such sentiments coming from such a man are 
entitled to no little consideration. The Mission 
of the Presbyterian Church in England unques- 
tionably is, to exhibit to the people of England 
a practical exemplification of those great truths, 
in doctrine, discipline, and government, to which 
so noble a testimony has been borne in Scotland 
in the past history of its Church. The strong 
towers of every ecclesiastical system are being 
minutely inspected at the present time, and the 
foundations are found in some cases, to be far 
from secure. This, too, when infidelity land Popery 
nre assuming new forms and aoc^jamrk^ ^s^lSt^. 
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strength. What ecclesiastical system is best fitted 
•to combat successfully these forms of error and 
to i^eet the exigences of the times^ becomes, 
therefore, a question of the last importance. 

The movements of the Church of England, as State of 
a Church, have of late years been all in the di- England 
rection of Rome. The number of evangelical 
ministers taking orders within her pale, who are 
ready broadly to oppose Tractarian views, is gra- 
dually diminishing ; while many once held in 
repute as belonging to this class, have latterly 
adopted the exclusive dogmas of the High Church 
party. From the latter section again there is a 
constant drain into Rome itself. The Romanists 
present a list, formidable in numbers and in in- 
fluence, of persons who, they boast, have at length 
found rest in the bosom of the Church. Another 
stn\ggle with the mystery of iniquity is approach- 
ing, and the Church of England, from her consti- 
tution and ritual, does not occupy that vantage 
ground from which she can successfully repel the 
enemy.* 

* ''There is in England much ecclesiastical isolation; a 
minister is frequently left almost alone. ***** An 
ecclesiastical constitution^ inspired by a spirit of wisdom and 
piety^ would remedy this evil. Councils, synods, and con- 
nections of different ministers with each other, would rouse 
those who are on the point of fisdling asleep, and be a means 
which the grace of Grod would employ to 'lift up the hands 
that hang down, and the feeble knees.* (Heb. xii. 12.) They 
would prevent two evils— the want of superintendence, of cfrder, 
and of discipline, on the one hand ; and the arbitrary rule of 
the bishops on the other." ... "I think that England, in the 
serious circumstances in which she \a Twyw ^iaRfi^,\sjis^'a^ viR. 
striving against Scotland, and aVwaya o^^osca.'^Vct '«rss2^^,'v^'"i^^ 
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But besides these ominous tendencies in the 
Church of England, the state of other deno- 
minations calls for a diligent inquiry into what 
form of religion is best calculated to present a 
bulwark against error, whether Popish or infidel, 
and to lift up a banner for the truth. While 
Romanist influences are gaining the ascendancy 
within the Established Church, that church has 
been recruited by defections from the ranks of 
the Nonconformists and Wesleyans, so that these 
bodies, as a whole, are greatly weaker when com- 
pared with the Establishment, than they were 
ten years ago. An arrest seems to be laid on their 
progress. Along with this, there is by universal con- 
fession great deadness prevailing at present among 
the churches.* Lamentations are heard on all 
hands over the want of fit men for the work of 
the ministry in the present age — " men who have 
understanding of the times, to know what Israel 
ought to do." Few master minds are appearing 
to fill the places of those gifted ones, who are fast 
dropping from the scene of warfare, and who 
preached the whole truth of God with so much 
of an apostolic spirit. A current has been setting' 
in towards a new theology, imbued with the spirit 
of the Grerman school, which is unsettling the faith 

do much better to study impartially the principles there pro- 
fessed^ and to apply them in the degree in which they are 
applicable to her8e]f"—D*Aubign^s Germany, England, and 
Scotland. Pp. 140, 202. 

* See this subject treated in an admirable spirit^ and valuable 
suggestionB made^ in the recently published works of Mr James, 
of Birmingham— -" Ail Earnest MimsterY," aad "The Church 
in Earnest," 
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of the members of the church, and diverting the 
minds of manj from the simplicity of the truth 
as it is in Jesus. A ministry thoroughly trained 
in the scriptural, vigorous, and comprehensive The- 
ology of the non-conforming divines of the seven- 
teenth century, would be of incalculable value in 
presenting a break-water to such a current, and 
in directing attention to the views held by our 
reforming forefathers both in matters of doctrine 
and of government, as expressed in those admirable 
standards which are so fitted to consolidate the 
faith and to preserve the orthodoxy of the Re- 
formation Churches. 

To fulfil such a mission in these days — ^to main- Demand 
tain the pure doctrines of the Word of God — to ° ^ ^ 
difiTuse extensively Scripture principles — to resist 
the progress and combat the errors of the Man 
of Sin — to raise up a spiritual ministry — ^were 
an honour to any church ; and such should be 
the aim of the Presbyterian Church, in conjunc- 
tion with other evangelical churches. Her 
principles and her tendencies fit her for such a 
work. But for this she needs much of the grace 
of Gk)d. All the Churches of the Reformation 
contend for the right of Free Inquiry and Private 
Judgment, and hold that '^ the Bible, and the Bible 
alone, is the religion of Protestants." " To the law 
and to the testimony " as " the only rule given to 
^rect" whether in doctrine or discipline. And 
with this Rule of Faith as their sole court of appeal, 
Protestants have also the pledge and promise of 
their Divine Master, to " send the Spirit of truth 
to guide into all truth." la t\vft >xmOTv <i1 ^^s^^ 
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two— the Spirit in the Word and the Spirit in 
the heart — consists the true infallibiHtj of the 
church. And thus it is that '^the Author of Chris- 
tianity is the unfolder of his own mjsteries, uid 
the commentator on his own laws." That church, 
therefore, which on the one hand is in all points 
constituted most in accordance with this infallible 
standard — The Word op God, — and on the other, 
is depending most on that infallible teacher — The 
Spibit of Gk>D— must share the largest measure 
of the Divine blessing. No disciple of our Lord, 
therefore, will think it a matter of indifierence to 
what denomination of orthodox Christians he be- 
longs. He will search diligently for the intimation 
of his Master's will in this, as in every oth^ 
matter ; and having given it a prayerful considera- 
tion, he will conscientiously attach himself to that 
communion which he considers most conformable to 
the Divine model, believing that his own soul wiU 
thus be most refreshed and edified, and that he 
will thus also most effectually advance the Re- 
deemer's kingdom in the world. 

Not that he will find perfection in any comma* 
nion upon earth. There will always be defects 
and differences in the administration of the affidrs 
of every church. There will always be much of 
the leaven of human nature — much that is at 
variance with that wisdom which is both pure and- 
peaceable — ^much sin, because the agent is sinful 
man. But it is important to distinguish between 
the nature and tendencies of a system, and the 
wajr in which it is worked. For example, the 
cbaracterisUcs of Popery and "ProitettoaW^wi «ct^ 
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manifestly antagonist. The former takes advantage 
of the sinful propensities of the human heart, and 
consecrates, confirms, and perpetuates them ; while 
the latter seeks to suppress and eradicate them 
by prohibiting and discountenancing every thing 
not sanctioned in the word of God. And yet it 
will not be disputed that there have been good 
men in the Church of Rome, and that Protestants 
often manifest much of the spirit of Popery. But 
these anomalies are in spite of the two systems, 
and altogether at variance with their natural ten- 
dencies. 

Applying this test to the different Christian Tendencii 
denominations, the question naturally arises, which systems, 
possesses the elements in the highest degrqe, for 
maintaining and extending the truths of Scripture 
pure and uncorrupted, and for resisting error in its 
various forms. What are the comparative ten- 
dencies of Presbytery and Prelacy as seen in the 
Church of England, so far as leading to or from 
the corrupt doctrines and practices of the Church 
of Rome ? Which fosters most the disposition to 
accommodate Christianity to the corrupt hearts of 
men — to substitute the form for the spirit, the 
shadow for the substance — ^to lead mankind to rest 
in outward observances, in place of the spiritual 
worship of the heart. Which possesses most 
thoroughly within its constitution, the power of 
self- reform and the means of united and effective 
action when the day of difficulty arrives ? Which 
is most nearly allied to that constitution in the 
State which has been the admiration of all latidft^ 
and in which every Briton has xeasotv to x^Ysvoft"** 
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Does the constitution of the body politic exhib; 
the characteristics of Presbjterianism — represez 
tatire and free — while that of the body ecclesiaf 
tical still holds after the model of Borne — despoti 
and enslaved ? Is there to be found either i 
Scripture or in history^ any reason why the ecck 
siastical and political constitution should differ s 
widely ? And again, whether does the compac 
and united organization of Presbytery, or the m 
lated and independent form of congregationaliaa 
possess the greatest advantages? What are ih< 
experience and lessons of history on these subjects 1 

If the result of such inquiries, as given in tb 
preceding pages, be a verdict in favour of tlu 
principles of the Presbyterian Church as a wholcj 
the duty becomes imperative to uphold its doctrines 
and discipline, especially in a land where they arc 
little understood and have been frequently mis- 
represented and maligned. Such a duty is above 
all things incumbent upon those who are reaping 
the benefits of that form of sound words and 
scriptural worship under which they were trained 
in their native land, and who lie under manifold 
obligations to that church which so tenderly nur- 
tured and watched over them. Worldly motives, 
no doubt, in these days of formalism, exert a 
powerful influence, in leading some to abandon 
the faith in which they have been brought up. Aa 
Established Church will always be receiving acces- 
sions, simply because it is an established ch\irch. 
The Presbyterian form of worship has no mere- 
tricious attractions ; it boasta o£ no i^m^vxa hier- 
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archy — no imposing ceremonials ; it is not the 
religion of the court and aristocracy, and holds out 
Tew inducements to those whose religion is a matter 
of fashion and form. But they who think them- 
selves superior to the influence of these motives, 
should consider whether there is no guilt in de- 
serting the church of their fathers, without any 
scriptural reason ; whether in not " holding fast 
the form of sound words," according to which they 
have been instructed, they do not incur the danger 
of losing the blessing of God — and whether there 
is no inconsistency in being indifferent to the 
maintenance of principles for which many of the 
wisest and godliest of our land have laid down 
their lives. If these principles were worth con- 
tending for — they are surely worth maintaining. 
A deep debt of gratitude is due to the Reformers 
and Puritan divines of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries ; and the religious privileges now 
enjoyed, which were bought with the blood and 
sufferings of men, "of whom the world was not 
worthy," have entailed heavy responsibilities upon 
those whose lot has been cast in more peaceful 
days. 

The aspect of the times in some respects is 
hopefuL The desire for union and Christian inter- 
course amongst members of different denominations 
is a favourable symptom, and has already been 
attended with good results. But the bigotry and Dangen 
intolerance which are exhibited by one party in 
these days, are apt to run into latitudinarianism 
and indifference with others. The two extrecaa^ 
into which men are prone to faVlL, ax^ wv ^^ <^tv^ 
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handy fierce and bitter contentions about inferior 
matters, and on the other, an tinscriptural long- 
ing for unity and peace, leading to a compromise of 
the truth. But the former is often the besetting 
sin of good and pious men ; while the latter is 
frequently the evidence of a low condition of reli- 
gion. There is a false candour — a disguising of the 
truth — ending sometimes in a fatal indifference to 
truth and error altogether. Sound doctrine is the 
only foundation of all sound practice, and will alone 
lead to true unity and a revival of real religion. 
The past history of Nonconformity in England, 
shows how necessary it is that both dangers — 
intolerance and latitudinarianism — be carefully and 
prayerfully watched against. The proper mediqm 
betwixt intolerance on the one hand and latitudi- 
narianism on the other is most desirable^ and 
though not easily arrived at, is surely yet at- 
tainable. 

But while refusing to call any man Master oti 
earth, it is not saying too much that in these days 
fellow-Christians are exhibiting somewhat more ci 
" the love of the brethren " towards all who bear 
the image of the Lord Jesus, their only Master. 
While not compromising, but rather, with all meek- 
ness of wisdom, contending for those prindlples 
on which are founded our greatest privileges ai9 a 
free — a Protestant-^a religious people — there is a 
greater endeavour among the members of the vatt- 
ous communions of the visible church to ^eep llfae 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, — seeii^ 
that ^* by one spirit they tore a\i ba^tbsed into otae 
body," Beligioas contxovearey ^«ka iftsraA Vni^^. iisd^ 
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of its sting. And if there were meetings of different 
churches, in a spirit of candour and forbearance, for 
prayer and friendly conference about the great 
truths of our common Christianity, and for the 
adoption of practical measures for opposing error 
and sin, — ^those who hold by the one Head would 
surely be brought to see more eye and eye, and to 
rejoice in greater oneness of faith as well as of 
affection. In this way we might look for the 
hastening of a consummation so desirable as greater 
harmony of opinion in religious* subjects. The 
controversies which issued in the disruption of the 
Church of Scotland have drawn the attention of 
believers to the vital doctrine of Christ as the Head 
of his church, and may have some influence in 
urging forward so blessed a result. Were the Lord 
Jesus acknowledged by the various Christian com- 
munions as the Head of his church, who has laid 
down in his statute-book — the Holy Scriptures — 
laws for its government ; and were all his followers 
to come with earnest prayer for Divine guidance, 
and with sincere desire to be taught of the Spirit 
what their Master's will is, — there would be reason 
to hope, that all being found at the feet of one 
heavenly Teacher, with the same lesson-book in 
their hands, would learn the same truths, would 
discern their Lord's will in one and the same man- 
ner, would see with the same eye, and thus unity, 
formed on a true scriptural basis, would be secured, 
and all would be " perfectly joined together in the 
same judgment^ and speak the same thing, with one 
mind and with one mouth, giving glor^ \ft C^^^A!** 
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